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THE SEA CAME 10 HOUSTON” 


MARAING A GREAT CITY - CREATET 


UT a few years ago, Houston was only one of the many 
thriving, growing inland cities of the Southwest. 


To-day, Houston is recognized as the greatest inland port in the 
world, with the large ships of all nations making her port on 
regular schedule. 


Houston did not go to the sea, but the sea came to Houston, and 
in coming made a great city greater in that it established Houston 
as the trade center for the vast, wealthy and productive area as 
represented by Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, New Mexico 
and Texas. 


Seventeen railways further establish the prestige of this city as an 
important location for the distributor or manufacturer, who is 
seeking a greater outlet for his products. 


Looking toward tomorrow, investigate to-day by 
writing for a personal survey of what Houston 
has to offer in your particular line of business 
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Premiums 
Will Increase 
Your 1929 
Sales 


THE BOOKLET EXPLAINS 


Many companies are dem- 
onstrating daily that pre- 
miums increase sales and 
profits. But other compa- 
nies, even though they 
know this, hold back 
through fear that a premi- 
um department will be an 
onerous clerical burden, or 
that they will have to carry 
and handle premium 
stocks. 


No department is required. 
We act as the premium de- 
partment for our clients— 
stocking as our investment, 
hundreds of standard ar- 
ticles of merchandise, per- 
forming all the clerical 
labor of checking and. ship- 
ping as well as the prepa- 
ration of the premium 
catalog. 


This is the service which 
is used by Lever Brothers, 
McCormick and Co., Shef- 
field Farms, J. B. Williams 
Co., and others. 


The coupon will bring an 
interesting booklet telling 
how the plan works and 
the results it has brought 
to some of our clients. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE Co. 
9 W. 18th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of “Expert 


Testimony” telling how to use 
premiums profitably. 
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They Say That— 


J. HoMER PLATTEN, treasurer and as- 
sistant secretary of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, 
Inc., has been elected to fill the new 
position of executive vice-president of 
the White Rock Mineral Springs 
Company, New York City. 

Platten has been with the M. P. P. D. 
since 1922. 

Previously he was with the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Northern Railroad, the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois Railway, the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, Federal Fuel 
Administration for New York State 
and the American Exchange National 
Bank of New York. 


N. D. HopKINsON, for two years sales 
manager of Blake, Moffit & Towne, 
paper house of San Francisco, has re- 
signed to devote his time to private in- 
terests. E. A. Doran, who has been 
with the firm for fifteen years, succeeds 
Mr. Hopkinson. 

In addition to succeeding Mr. Hopkin- 
son, he will also become a vice-presi- 
dent having supervision over the pur- 
chasing department of the whole cor- 
poration and of the sales department 
of San Francisco and Northern Cali- 
fornia divisions. 


HERBERT R. SCHAEFFER, formerly 
manager of the William H. Rankin 
Company, advertising agency, New 
York, and more recently vice-president 
of the J. H. Cross Company, Inc., is 
now connected with B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Akron, in a special 
sales promotion capacity. 

R. P. HEALY has resigned as manager 
of the St. Louis territory for the 
Oneida Community, Ltd., and A. L. 
INGALLS, now in charge of Dallas ter- 
ritory, has succeeded him. 

S. E. NortHway, formerly located in 
Kansas City, will be manager at Dal- 
las. 


CHARLES G,. CRABB has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of the Mas- 
ter Lock Company, Milwaukee. Pre- 
viously he was secretary of the 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
and sales manager for the Ad-Venture 
Corporation. 

WiLuis A. MEYER has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Edmonds 
Shoe Company to accept a similar 
position with the Master Lock Com- 


pany. 


Harry B. MASON, assistant to the 
president, Parke, Davis & Company, 
and affiliated with that organization 
for more than twenty-five years, will 
retire January 1 to devote his time to 
personal interests. He will retain his 
financial interest in the company. For 
ten years, Mr. Mason was editor of a 
business magazine then published by 
Parke, Davis. Later he became direc- 
tor of advertising, assistant secretary, 
then secretary and finally assistant to 
the president. His successor has not 
yet been announced. 


H. G. HErsH, advertising manager of 
the Auburn Motor Car Company, has 
been advanced to sales promotion 
manager. In his new position Mr. 
Hersh will have supervision of both 
departments—his new work being also 
with field representatives, distributors 
and dealers. 


LAWRENCE D. THORNTON has been 
chosen general sales manager for the 
Rotoprint Gravure Company, Inc., of 
Jamaica, Long Island, a newly created 
position. Formerly, sales management 
has been directed by a committee. 


W. C. Waite, formerly account execu- 
tive with Moser & Cotins, Utica, New 
York, has become advertising manage! 
of the Aluminum Company of 
America, Pittsburgh. 
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~ Merchandise You See 
Advertised In Good | 
»  Heoeskesans Magazine | 


Fong ead | 
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“GOOD HOUSEKEEPING” - WEEK 


tn Whick We Posture Netimutly Advertioal 


Triple Guaranteed: 
_Merchai ee 


Cad ity Thu Meanufictirer 
i : : 
. Guarantead By “Goad Mouwkeeping” 
. 7 s 


™ ML, Parner ( COMPANY | 


. (ilidiertoor Geico to Every Modern Housewite-- 
“Approved by Good ibn Ok 


Do DEALERS place this VALUE 


on your ADVERTISING? 


Ly. 


S 


PARTMENT stores generally show marked 
cottish traits when it comes to advertising ex- 


penditures. Perhaps no other advertisers maintain so 
close a control on advertising costs in relation tc 
sales. You do not find stores voluntarily spending 
their good money without the certainty of adequate 
return. And seldom, if ever, do you see other maga- 
zines featured in the way Good Housekeeping is in 
these large space department store advertisements. 


Every day we hear of three, four, a half dozen Good 
Housekeeping tie-ups by important retailers. These 
range from the simple window display of goods ‘‘ad- 
vertised in and guaranteed by Good Housekeeping” 


_ Parker's Fifth Floor Again Announces Its Annual 


: Good Peeehee Ding. Fair b 


Visit The Good Housekeeping Booth--- 


Learn What The Guarantee Means 


Et A’ Teartess Minier’ . 
= “| A Free Sample Copy of Satan eee | 
Good Housekeeping Magazine | : 


To Every Woman who visits Our Sth Floor 


eee ke 


naan oe foe 


to the elaborate “events” generally 
known in retail circles as ““Good 
Housekeeping Weeks’. 


All of these tie-ups are initiated 
by the stores themselves. All are 
voluntary in the strictest sense of 
the word. No inducements are 
offered except, of course, the biggest 
inducement of all — sales. 


This use of Good Housekeeping 
as a compelling device to attract 
trade is convincing evidence of its 
ability to create consumer acceptance 
and demand. The problems, the 
costs of distribution rest less heav- 
ily on the manufacturer whose 
dealers show so practical an appre- 
ciation of the value of his adver- 
tising. You should analyze this 
unusual value. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


NzZW YORK BOSTON 


DETROIT 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


—in quality, enterprise and accuracy! 
—in coverage of every income group! 
—in the minds of over 600,000 
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—in public esteem and interest! 
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New York families who read it each day! 


EASURED by any yardstick of compari- 

M son you may care to apply .... this great 

home-going newspaper, the New York 
Evening Journal, is BIG. 


Back of its greatness in numbers (the Evening 
Journal is the largest evening newspaper in 
America), lie principles so sound, so construe- 
tive, so essentially big that they are reflected in 
its every page. 


Numbered among the hundreds of thousands 
who read it are people residing in every section 
of New York and its wealthy suburbs . . . these 
are people engaged in every field of professional 
and business activity. 


Because the keenest newspaper-minded intellects 
in America contribute to its columns, the char- 
acter and quality of its content excels. Because 
of its news personnel (the Evening Journal has 
the largest and highest paid local news staff in 
New York), it is big in news-gathering enter- 
prise. 


The New York Evening Journal is so big in the 
things that are the life-blood of a metropolitan 
home-going newspaper that... year after year 

. it continues to meet every exacting demand 
of public esteem. That is why it continues to 
produce big and still bigger sales volume of both 
average and the finest type of merchandise fea- 
tured by its advertisers. 
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Says Joseph Urban: 


MopERN ARTI A ForcE—Not A Fab 


Catch Up With It 


BY VERY age has its doubters; every new move- 
ment produces its skeptics. The modernistic, 

JOSEPH or art moderne, movement has its opponents, 
URBAN __ some mild, some vociferous, who wonder 
whither this new form is leading us. I am glad to 

i ded te avail myself of this opportunity to speak out in open 
Sivan meeting and I can see no harm in boldly asserting 
Mel ellen that it is leading us where we want to go, where we 


should go and many happily are already on their way 
there. 

It was a little more than two decades ago that 
quite a few normal members of our human family 
saw the infant motor car age slain before it emerged 
from swaddling clothes. They saw 
the motor car on the highway and 
holding up their hands in horror de- 
claimed that it was a fad destined 
soon to pass. Yet, in spite of this 
prophecy, motor cars continued to 
come up and down the highways in 
greater numbers and with greater 
speed, comfort and safety. Soon the 
doubters were surrounded by motor 
cars but there were still many who de- 
nied the truth in the face of onsweep- 
ing reality. 

This movement which we see about 
us now, which some are pleased to call 
modernistic art, while others find 
equal pleasure in calling it art moderne, 
parallels in the course of its develop- 
ment the motor age. There are at this 
very moment legions of disbelievers 


Jose bs Unhen who think this new form of creative 
P F expression is a rebel or a revolution- 
As architect, painter and now modernist, Mr. Urban’s work has ranged ary, a red page in the history of art. 
from the Tsar’s Bridge over the Neva to the settings for Mr. Ziegfeld’s Among these legions are manufactur- 
Glorified Girls. He is a graduate of the Royal Art Academy in Vienna, -ers, captains of industry and the 
but for the past thirty years has been working in modernistic art. makers, sellers and buyers of mer- 
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chandise who are wondering 
whether they should embrace the 
new form and apply it to their 
needs. They are hesitating, some 
quite fearfully, lest a plunge into 
the new form prove ruinous. Per- 
haps they would like to have their 
advertising reflect this new form, to 
reflect it in their products or in the 
packages which contain their prod- 
ucts, or in their buildings, their 
transportation and the other instru- 
mentalities of business and indus- 
try. But they tremble, and while 
they do the pageant of new forms, 
new colors, new designs goes martch- 
ing merrily on. 

A good many of these shrewd 
Americans imagine that the modern 
form is a fad. On the contrary it is 
a force, not a fad, and they should 
catch up with it. It is now in the 
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Photo re ‘Frederick Bradley 
A corner of the Lentheric perfume shop in New York, the work of 
John Matthews Hatton and Paul Chalfin. 


Courtesy American Designers’ Gallery 


Herman Rosse designed this dining 
room, built entirely of metal and 
reminiscent of motors, all-metal planes 
and the products of ‘the machine age. 


process of an enveloping movement. Our 
new buildings express it. Our motor 
transportation expresses it. The newest 
transatlantic liner to come into New York 
harbor expresses it most forcefully and 
successfully. Hotels are eagerly employing 
it. The ships of the air are fitted into it. 
Fast trains both in their interiors and ex- 
teriors express it. The pages of our mag- 
azines and newspapers have adapted it. It 
surrounds us and yet there are those who 
wonder whither it will lead us. 

To me it seems not a question of whither 
it will lead us but how soon industry must 
embrace it. I am tempted to cite a hor- 
rible example of what happens when a 
manufacturer debates the issue. I know 
of a great department store which handles 
the products of several thousand manufac- 
turers. Its management has adopted the 
modernistic form in its displays and in- 
teriors. Its windows and showcases are 
models of how the modernistic scheme 
should be carried out. Yet in those win- 
dows is the glaring conflict of the modern 
and the passe. The backgrounds reflect 
the age but many of the products which 
go into it express an age that’s bygone. 
Certainly in this instance, which is but one 
of many, the manufacturer through his 
own fault is creating an incongruity which 
cannot be helpful to the sales of his prod- 
ucts. 

Let me give an example which shows 
the metamorphosis of a business man who 
doubted fervently that modernistic art 
could help him. This gentleman is the 
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owner of a hotel in a large mid-west- 
ern city noted for the predominance 
among its population of a class of 
conservative old German folk. The 
roof garden of his hotel was not earn- 
ing what it should. He came to me 
for help, believing perhaps that a new 
scheme of decoration was needed. I 
designed an interior for the roof gar- 
den that followed modernistic lines 
entirely. 

Even after it was completed the 
hotel proprietor was obsessed by the 
fear that it had gone too far. As a 
matter of fact the day the garden was 
to be opened I had breakfast with him 
and he succeeded in transferring some 
of his fear to me. I began to feel too 
that the design I had worked out 
might prove unacceptable to the con- 
servative element of the city. But, 
notwithstanding, the garden was 
thrown open. It has proved a tremen- 
dous success. Formerly it was used 
only at night. Today it is the most 
attractive feature in the hotel. Old 
and young use it alike all day, and 
through the night. They insist upon 
the roof garden to the exclusion of all 
other rooms. 

Today I am working on half a 
dozen hotels, giving each the benefit 
of the profitable transformation that 
took place in the mid-western hotel. 
One new hotel purchased half a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of conventional 
furnishings and contracted for designs 
to suit them. In the twinkling of an 
eye the conventional plan was dis- 
catded and the modernistic treatment 
decided upon although this meant the 
loss of a vast sum paid out for the ma- 


terials that were abandoned. It can- 
not be imagined that this hotel would 
go to that trouble and expense to ex- 
periment with a new form unless it 
was demonstrably certain to be profit- 
able. 

Consider now the new liner Ile de 
France, which is the latest addition to 
the French Line. The treatment of its 
interiors is wholly modernistic. No 
attempt was made to create an imita- 
tion of an hotel on terra firma. The 
whole object was to create with mod- 
ernistic forms a swimming hotel and 
the new form was found to be pre- 
cisely adaptable to this purpose. There 
is luxury, life, rest and comfort in this 
new ship, all that is to be found in a 
fine hotel yet it remains a ship and 
serves its special purpose in a new 
way, truly reflective of the sea. And 
this use of the modernistic form is also 
being carried out in the design and 
decoration of railroad cars on fast, 
luxurious trains. 

In the automotive industry is there 
any suggestion today of the horse- 


The whole object in the treat- 
ment of the Ile de France was 
to create with modernistic 
forms a swimming hotel—not 
an imitation of a land hotel— 
and the new form was found 
to be precisely adaptable to 
this purpose. At the left is 
shown a corner of the grand 
salon. 


Below: One of the most at- 
tractive and profitable fea- 
tures of the Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, is this roof garden 


done by Joseph Urban. 


drawn coach of yesterday; or the 
single-motored imitation of a buggy 
which was the first form early motor 
cars took? Indeed, in the bodies of 
current motor models is the modern- 
istic idea and it is also reflected in the 
fabrics, furnishings and lacquers used 
in motor building. Is there a more 
modernistic type of design than that 
to be found in the airplane? 

So, today people are surrounded by 
the modernistic in their homes, in their 
travels, in their play. To be sure the 
belief seems to prevail that the mod- 
ernistic is suited only to persons with 
bulging pocketbooks. It is an erro- 
neous belief for it is the true purpose 
of art, its great object, to bring all 
things within reach of the masses. Ob- 
viously a manufacturer who is unwill- 
ing to embrace the new form or is 
fearful of it stands in the way of its 
progress and in this respect he stands 
in his own way. 

The modernistic form has a very 
definite, appointed place in our lives. 

(Continued on page 746) 


Delco-Light Builds 


SALES 


A demonstrator car is offered by the company at a special price, or the 
salesman is allowed $25 for repainting his old one. 


The salesmen agree to: 


1. Devote their entire time to selling. 
2. Use standard plant and pump demonstrator. 


3. Accept a quota of “1000 watts,” including fifty-two plants 


a year. 


4. Make a complete census of their territory. 


5. Furnish ten plant and ten pump prospects each month for 


direct-mail follow-up. 


6. Make at least three night demonstrations in homes each week. 
7. Use a system of accounting recommended by the factory. 


N exceptionally bold, ambitious 

and stimulating sales plan, 

which has the additional virtue 

of being at least supposedly 
permanent, was introduced at the be- 
ginning of 1928 by the Delco-Light 
Company of Dayton, Ohio, and is said 
already to have boosted sales to the 
highest point reached during the past 
several years, while it is believed by 
sponsors of the plan that the best is 
yet to come. 

The plan was conceived and intro- 
duced personally by H. W. Arnold, 
general manager, who, convinced that 
it was necessary to build on a new 
foundation, christened it the ‘‘Delco- 


Light Foundation Plan of Selling” and 
coined the slogan, ‘On This Founda- 
tion We Build.” 

Briefly, the plan provides for two 
groups of Delco-Light selling men, 
designated as senior and junior Foun- 
dation Men, who agree to conform to 
certain specified requirements, while 
the manufacturer and the distributing 
organization, in turn, covenant to pro- 
vide definite support, encouragement 
and assistance in a number of ways. 

Senior Foundation Men _ obligate 
themselves to meet seven requirements, 
listed above. 

Requirements of junior Foundation 
Men are that they use a demonstrator, 
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use direct-mail, make demonstrations 
in homes at night, accept a quota of 
‘600 watts,” including twenty-eight 
plant shipments per year, and use the 
system of accounting recommended. 
These five requirements, with the ex- 
ception of the amount of quota, are 
the same as for the seniors, the prin- 
cipal difference being that juniors are 
not required to devote their full time 
to selling Delco-Light products and 
that their quota is smaller. 

A seat ae Man may be a dealer 
or a dealer’s salesman. 

In return, senior Foundation Men 
are pledged specific cooperation and 
rewards from the factory and distribut- 
ing offices. These are listed on the 
page opposite. 

At the end of the year, senior Foun- 
dation Men turn in their emblems and 
receive in exchange one containing a 
diamond for each quarter in which 
they made their quota. 

Juniors also receive a membership 
card and emblem, they have half their 
expenses paid to the convention, they 
have the same privilege of purchasing 
a demonstrator or of having their pres- 
ent one specially painted, and they re- 
ceive a special cash award of $50 for 
reaching their quarterly quota, with an 
additional 25 cents for each watt over 
quota. 


Paying Awards 


Any junior who makes the senior 
quota is given the senior cash award, 
while any senior who does not make 
the senior quota, but who exceeds the 
junior quota, is awarded the junior 
award. 

These awards are payable in cash 
after the end of each quarter, but if 
one prefers, he may select a merchan- 
dise prize of the same value or he may 
let his credits accumulate for a year 
and select an expensive prize. Mer- 
chandise prizes are valued at cost. 

Membership is voluntary and the or- 
ganization is said to possess all the 
loyalty, enthusiasm and pride of mem. 
bership of a fraternal lodge or secret 
society. 

Conforming to the obligations alone 
is enough to keep the members going 
at a fast pace all the time, but the 
management. does not depend on them 
to do so without aid and inspiration. 
Special foundation conventions of an 


elaborate character are held in several 
cities during the year and some kind 
of special contest or other incentive 
is provided each quarter to keep up 
the enthusiasm. Thus, as Mr. Arnold 
expresses it, ‘There is a big revival 
four times a year.” 

In introducing the plan, conventions 
were held in Dayton, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Dallas, Atlanta and New 
York, at which Mr. Arnold made a 
convincing presentation of the sales 
opportunity open to Delco-Light sell- 
ing men, outlined his ‘Foundation 
Plan” and the reasons for it, told them 
what they might reasonably expect if 
they would cooperate with him, and 
called for volunteer members of the 
new organization. 

There was no mere showing of 
hands, either. Each volunteer filled 
out an application for membership 
which is prefaced by the statement: 
“Having carefully read and consid- 
ered all the conditions for membership 
in the Delco-Light Foundation, Senior 
Group, ... . I hereby agree to all of 
these conditions and ‘voluntarily take 
on the responsibility of doing every- 
thing in my power to get the required 
amount of Delco-Light business as set 
forth in the minimum quota for Senior 
Foundation Men.” 

In view of the conditions, already 
stated above, and of this comprehen- 
sive pledge which they were invited to 


BY D. G. BAIRD 


on WORK 
QUOTAS 


Sales increased 28 per cent when H. W. 
Arnold, general manager Delco-Light 
Company, established the new “Delco- 
Light Foundation Plan of Selling.” The 
“foundation” is built for a sales structure 
based on a quota of activity which must 
precede a quota of sales. The salesmen 
agree to seven obligations, the factory to 
six and both win, as this article proves. 


H. W. Arnold 
General Manager, Delco-Light Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


The company agrees to: 


1. Furnish membership certificate for senior foundation mem- 


bers. 


hey 


Reward members with an appropriate emblem or pin. 
Pay expenses to the foundation convention. 
Extend privilege of purchasing demonstrator car, fully equip- 


ped, at a special price or allow $25 for repainting salesmen’s 


cars. 


5. Pay for advertisements every other week in local papers for 
men who make quota each quarter. 

6. Give special cash award of $125 each quarter in which mem- 
bers reach quota—plus 50 cents for each unit above quota. 


sign, it seems obvious that the general 
manager must have done a mighty 
thorough selling job to put this plan 
over and to get a total of 956 signers, 
which he did. It is equally obvious 
that having succeeded in putting it 
over, he had welded together a sales 
organization that should prove excep- 
tionally loyal and should strive to the 
utmost to perform the high duty to 
which they had solemnly pledged 
themselves. It is said that practically 
all the ‘producers’ have enrolled as 
members of the “Foundation.” 

It is planned to add one other require- 
ment of each group in 1929, each mem- 
ber being required to promote either 
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a ‘‘carload” campaign or a ‘‘neighbor- 
hood” campaign each quarter, depend- 
ing on the size and population of his 
territory. The carload drive involves 
disposing of twenty-five plants, while 
the neighborhood promotion requires 
the sales of only ten. Selling men will 
be furnished advertising, written in 
the first person, in their local papers, 
they will take a census of their terri- 
tory, have their prospects circularized 
with direct-mail, emphasize the point 
that by selling ten or twenty-five plants 
they get a larger discount and have less 
expense and, consequently, can pass on 
this saving to the purchasers, then 
(Continued on page 748) 


@[ The fifth article in a series which is asking the question: 
“Can’t advertising be restored its right to fruitful experiment?” 


| Tin Shoes and Tepid Milk 


grow up in an atmosphere of 

fruitful experiment. But this 
era came virtually to an end during 
the first fifteen years of the present 
century. Those years cover the period 
when advertising became self-con- 
scious; conceived of itself as a thing 
apart, with characteristics peculiar to 
itself: and began to take itself with 
deadly seriousness. The period, in 
short, when advertising men discarded 
their telescopes and glued their ‘eyes 
to the microscope. 


DVERTISING, in the modern 
A sense, began and started to 


Not “Attacking” Advertising 


Now what I am driving at in this 
series of discussions is simply and 
solely to restore to advertising its right 
to fruitful experiment. I believe, with 
Frank J. Reynolds, the president of 
the Albert Frank agency, that adver- 
tising cannot continue indefinitely 
merely by “‘pyramiding superlatives” 
on a handful of threadbare formulas, 
and I also believe most sincerely that 
there is no limit to what advertising 
may accomplish, once it is set free 
from its arbitrary and artificial re- 
straints and limitations. Some of the 
letters received since this discussion 
started convey the impression that I 
am “attacking” advertising; that in 
raising doubts as to the validity of 
some of our accepted theories about 
it I am engaged in an attempt to 
destroy the confidence of business men 
in its value and effectiveness. Noth- 
ing could be much farther from the 
truth. What I am humbly endeavor- 
ing to destroy is not the confidence 
of business men in advertising, but 
their faith in its limitations. So far 
from “attacking” advertising, I am 
trying to defend it. So far from 
doubting the value and the effective- 
ness of advertising, I believe that its 
influence may be doubled or even 
trebled by restoring its freedom. 

What has happened to advertising 
since 1900 may be visualized, I think, 
by anyone who will read ‘Forty Years 
an Advertising Agent,” by George P. 
Rowell (who belonged to the pioneer 
generation), and compare it with 
almost any of the recent books on the 
same subject: ‘My Life in Advertis- 


“When the copy writer’s relations with the universe 
are regulated in accordance with his faith in the 
limitations of advertising it becomes no longer 
necessary to study causes and activities at first 
hand,” says Mr. Johnson, in this continuation of his 
discussion of more freedom in advertising copy. 


BY ROY W. 


ing,” by Claude Hopkins, as a specific 
suggestion. Mr. Rowell’s narrative is 
alive, it will be noted, with the spirit 
of discovery—at times almost of ad- 
venture. He is constantly exploring 
new territory, making new applications 
and new combinations, unoppressed 
by problems of definition, untroubled 
by arbitrary limitations, unobsessed by 
any reasons why something “‘cannot be 
done” or understood. He defines 
(that is, limits) neither the thing that 
he is doing nor the public to whom 
he appeals. Advertising to him is 
simply an activity, and the public is 
“people,” not hypothesis. He is in- 
terested in demonstrating what adver- 
tising can do; not at all in determining 
what cannot be done. Mr. Rowell, it 
is obvious, knew vastly less about 
advertising than the generation which 
has succeeded him, but the suspicion 
persists that he knew vastly fewer 
things that are not so. 

Compare the temper—the spirit, if 
you please—of Rowell’s narrative with 
any of the modern books. We are now 
dealing specifically, and in some cases 
almost exclusively, in terms of limits 
and definitions. To a large extent 
the emphasis is placed on what cannot 
be done, and had better not be tried. 
The public is no longer an aggrega- 
tion of fellow mortals close at hand, 
but a dim and distant abstraction, 
ascertainable only through the me- 
dium of statistics. Advertising itself 
is no longer an activity, an adventure. 
It is a body of doctrine and precedent 
that must be conformed to. Success 
is the prize awarded, not to the ex- 
plorer and discoverer, but to the 
cautious and faithful observer of 
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“fundamental principles.”” Any casual 
reader can feel the difference in the 
approach, whether he is able to analyze 
it Or not. 

I have no notion, of course, of ad- 
vocating a return to the methods and 
standards of the Rowell era. Nothing 
of the sort should be implied. I am 
stressing this comparison only to show 
the great change in the point of view 
since Rowell wrote his reminiscences, 
some thirty years ago. Much, and 
vastly much, has been gained by the 
introduction of so-called scientific 
methods into the study of advertising. 
But something of great value has also 
been lost. 


The Passing of the Pioneers 


The passing of what I have called 
the pioneer generation in a 
coincides roughly with the perio 
from 1900 to 1915. And _ being 
pioneers, they left behind them large 
areas of uneven, unrelated and un- 
organized experience. The job of 
organizing, relating and co-ordinating 
this mass of experience was left to 
their successors. A big job in itself. 
But a task that was considerably bigger 
than even that which confronted the 
men who picked up the reins during 
this period—much younger men, be it 
noted ; energetic, enthusiastic, resource- 
ful; and earnest with an earnestness 
that would have astonished the easy- 
going pioneers. 

That task was nothing less than the 
justification of advertising from the 
standpoint of economic theory and of 
public opinion generally. Economists 
were still inclined to look at advertis- 
ing very much askance, and the odor 
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of the patent-medicine era clung un- 
mistakably to its skirts. Neither fact 
had worried the pioneers to any great 
extent, but to their successors the 
situation was intolerable. The latter 
saw quite clearly (and their vision was 
authentic) that if advertising were 
ever to reach its full stature it would 
have to be established as a sound meas- 
ure of economy, and as an enterprise 
entitled to unqualified respect. Let it 
be said at once that they succeeded 
in doing both. No mean achievement, 
that! 

But, as everyone knows who can re- 
member the events of those days, the 
process was to a degree emotional, as 
well as rational. The crusading spirit 
was easily kindled, and advertising 
men became as knights errant, carry- 
ing the gospel of Faith in Advertising 
into the dark corners of the earth. 
(Don’t laugh, please. Less than three 
years ago I reviewed a newly pub- 
lished book on advertising which 
employed those identical phrases in all 
scriousness). By a simple and not 
unnatural process of substitution, the 
“justification” of advertising became 
is “glorification.” The genuine moral 
fervor that was back of the campaign 


The public is no longer an aggregation of fellow mortals close at hand, 
but a dim and distant abstraction. 


against fraudulent advertising waged 
by Printers’ Ink and the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs was spread in new 
directions by inspirational writers and 
speakers, who saw in advertising a 
great force for the regeneration of 
business ethics. Advertising became, 
in the eyes of many, a genuine panacea 
for all the ills of business, spiritual 
as well as material. 


Defining Advertising 


Meanwhile the new leaders of ad- 
vertising thought were tackling seri- 
ously that other problem referred to; 
the job of organizing, relating and 
coordinating the past facts of adver- 
tising. And, obviously, the first ques- 
tion was “What is it that we are 
dealing with?” What, essentially and 
fundamentally, 7s this thing called ad- 
vertising, that accomplishes so much 
and promises so much more? 

Now the pioneers, in all probability, 
if they thought of the matter at all, 
were quite content with a definition 
of advertising as merely a specific ap- 
plication of the old arts of literary and 
pictorial expression: the use of lan- 
guage and pictures to accomplish a 
definite result. Such a definition, 
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however, fell far short of what the 
crusaders were driving at. Advertis- 
ing, to their minds, you see, so far 
from being merely a new application 
of old arts, was something entirely 
new and quite unique. The wonder- 
ful results it had accomplished, and 
the more marvelous things they ex- 
pected it to accomplish, were hardly 
to be justified in any such definition 
as that. The effectiveness of advertis- 
ing was perfectly apparent; its force, 
in other words. Nothing like it 
(they said) had ever been known be- 
fore. It was certainly, if not a new 
force, at least a new element in human 
relationships. It was new. It was 
unique. It was sui generis. 

Perhaps it may seem to you, as it 
did to them, that such a definition is 
broader and more dignified than the 
one cited earlier. It seemed so to the 
crusaders, at all events. As a matter 
of fact it is much narrower, and if 
it is more dignified the honor is be- 
ginning to prove costly. For what 
follows from it is this: that if adver- 
tising is a force or an element that 
is sui generis, the principles governing 
it can be discovered by a study of ad- 

(Continued on page 757) 


Chain Price-Cutting of Advertised 
Lines STARVES Our Dealers 


This executive of a wholesale grocery house thinks 
that dealers cannot compete with chains when prices 
are cut on advertised goods and predicts many dif- 
ficulties for advertisers as a result of price-cutting 
by the chains. He claims that certain advertised 
lines have been driven from the market in his terri- 
tory, because the independent dealers refused to 
handle them when the chains slashed prices; when 
the brands disappeared from the shelves of the inde- 
pendent stores the chains also threw them out. 


NE of the amazing features 
of our present-day distribu- 
tion is the extent to which 
chain store operators have 
taken advantage of national advertis- 
ing. Wholesale grocers are assured 
many times every week that the manu- 
facturers of nationally advertised prod- 
ucts are doing everything they can to 
eradicate the demoralization due to 
radical price reductions. But, strange- 
ly, we see most of the best advertised 
products used as “‘loss leaders’’ by the 
chains, and when the situation is ana- 
lyzed we find that mass retailers are 
not only buying merchandise to ad- 
vantage, but are also getting the great- 
est “bargains” from the results of na- 
tional advertising ever known in the 
history of our distribution. 


New Phase of an Old System 


An even more astonishing result is 
the attitude of the manufacturers. 
They do not seem to realize that the 
present practice of price-cutting by 
mass retailers is only a new phase of 
an old system that has thrown many 
fine brands of merchandise out of dis- 
tribution. 

National advertising, after all, is 
merely a means to an end, and is prof- 
itable only insofar as it creates good 
will for the products of the adver- 
tisers. By this means, a large num- 
ber of food manufacturers have created 
an enormous good will, and now we 
find the mass buyers turning the value 
of this asset to their own uses at a 
cost of only about five cents on the 
dollar value of profitable results. 


Some time ago one of the large va- 
riety chains in our territory filled the 
windows of its stores with one of the 
most popular and widely advertised 
laundry soaps in America. Each 
store had about ten cases, and the sup- 
ply was placed in a window of each 
store with a card stating that the soap 
would be placed on sale on a day a 
week hence at one-half its established 
price. 

I do not know how many millions 
of dollars the manufacturer has spent 
in popularizing this product during the 
last ten years, but his advertising ap- 
propriation has been generous. Dur- 
ing this time he has spent a large sum 
in advertising in newspapers in our 
territory, and if the magazine lineage 
could be figured I am sure we could 
show that he has invested some ten or 
twelve thousand dollars in creating 
good will in the territory my house 
covers. Now, this chain of stores, by 
investing in a few orders of ten cases 
and devoting a window of each store 
for a week to the proposition, has 
cashed in with enormous profits on 
the manufacturer’s advertising invest- 
ment. 

I have figured that the actual loss 
on the soap for each store was about 
$17.00. To this should be added the 
rental of the window, the overhead 
and a small charge for advertising— 
a line or two in the newspapers and 
a few thousand handbills. The stores’ 
loss on this “loss leader” was fixed. 
Only ten cases were in each window, 
and although this looked to consumers 
like an enormous stock of soap, it was 
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BY FRANK S. GATES 


Vice-President, Tyler & Simpson Com- 
pany, Ardmore, Oklahoma 


comparatively little, for in the case of 
the store which we observed, the stock 
was exhausted early in the morning, 
although the proposition continued to 
draw people into the store throughout 
the day. There is no doubt regarding 
the profitable results of the venture, 
because the same chain of stores has 
since made similar sales a regular fea- 
ture. 

As to the chain store’s advertising 
investment, there is no doubt that the 
expenditure of at least twenty times 
the cost of merchandising the “‘loss 
leader” would have been required to 
produce similar results with legitimate 
advertising. If the management of 
the stores had spent two or three thou- 
sand dollars in advertising an un- 
known brand of soap at half price, or 
a lot of unbranded bargains, it would 
not have brought more people to its 
stores, I am sure. Therefore, the sav- 
ing in cost measures the advantage 
taken of the manufacturer's advertis- 
ing, with a heavy depletion of the 
manufacturer’s good will. And it is 
evident that a similar reaction is the 
result of every “loss leader” offered 
by the chains. 


Good Will Must Be Shared 


A fact that is overlooked by manu- 
facturers who aid this sort of thing is 
that the good will created by advertis- 
ing must be shared by wholesale and 
retail distributors with the public, if 
the manufacturer is to continue to 
profit by the creation of good will. In 
other words, the manufacturer cannot 
continue to sell his goods profitably 
through the established channels of 
distribution if the selling units cannot 
handle his goods at a fair profit. | 
tried to point this out to the district 
manager of the manufacturer of the 
soap mentioned, but I did not get very 
far with him. He admitted frankly 
that he had sold the stores with a full 
knowledge that they were going to cut 
the price in half and feature the goods 
in their windows. 

“After all,” he explained, “‘they are 

(Continued on page 754) 
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An interview with 


T. W. LA BATT 


Vice-President, Collins Grocery Com- 
pany, San Antonio, Texas 


66 ET it be said, first of all, that 
I do not want to appear to 
dispute in any manner the 
value of national advertis- 
ing as a selling tool,” asserts T. W. 
La Batt, “‘but I do find that a common 
weakness among food packers and 
manufacturers who come to us for dis- 
tribution is that they place too much 
trust in their advertising program. By 
that I mean that they expect to make 
advertising overcome basic weaknesses 
in their products. They put out, in 
some cases, very ordinary merchandise 
and expect an advertising program to 
put over the line in spite of its short- 
comings. 


Quality Before Advertising 


“The manufacturer or packer who 
has discovered that the first requisite 
of an advertising success is a product 
that can stand up under consistent ad- 
vertising, has our good will at the out- 
set; and that has come to be one of 
the basic requirements of a new line 
when we consider adding it to our 
stock. This does not mean that we 
will not take on a line which is not 
advertised. We favor nationally known 
brands, but there are cases where we 
prefer the brand not so well known 
but of a good quality to one extensive- 
ly advertised but of a quality that will 
not support advertising assertions. If 
you think that cases of the latter na- 
ture are too rare for notice, a brief ex- 
amination of some of the forced lines 
in the grocery field will change your 
mind,” 

Mr. La Batt is vice-president of the 
Collins Grocery Company, a pioneer 
wholesale house of San Antonio, 
Texas. It is said that this firm is 
perhaps the biggest distributor of 
canned foods in the Southwest. Al- 
though the firm is one of the oldest in 
the field, it showed an increase this 
year over last of about 20 per cent in 
volume, indicating that the organiza- 
tion knows its field and its problems. 

“Naturally fulfilling its advertising 
claims is only one of several points 


Our Dealers THRIVE on Lines 
the Chains Slash 


“We do not demand or desire any manufacturer to 
discriminate against the chain,” says this wholesale 
grocer, one of the biggest distributors of canned 
foods in the Southwest. He cites one brand, widely 
sold in chain stores, as being ideal for independent 
dealers to handle and push. Seldom have we been 
able to present two such widely varying views, 
both of which are important, in the same issue 


of the magazine. 
ideas on the results of 


which weigh heavily with us when we 
consider a packer’s line,” Mr. La Batt 
continues. “It is generally agreed that 
it is to the interest of the wholesale 
grocer to support in every way pos- 
sible the independent retailer, and to 
make a better merchant of him; and 
what a manufacturer or packer will 
do toward helping us to carry out our 
a. of aiding the retail grocer 

as a vital bearing upon our selection 
of his line.” 

He names as his ideal account the 
California Packing Company, packers 
of Del Monte brand foods. ‘Without 
attempting to promote the welfare of 
this company’s products,” Mr. La Batt 
points out, “I want to say that it 
ideally conforms to our first require- 
ment, in regard to fulfilling its adver- 
tising statements. Here we have an 
organization whose advertising, by its 
immense volume, could overcome a 
great many obstacles and could afford, 
if any concern at all could, to neglect 
the quality of its merchandise; but in- 
stead, it selects its products so care- 
fully and systematically that they are 
invariably under-advertised. 

“We believe here in the power of 
the actual sampling method of selling. 
When we have a prospect for, say, a 
line of sardines, we do not merely 
show him the can and tell him how 
well the goods are packed and how 
uniform they are in size. We open 
the can and let him see for himself. 
We urge him to taste the goods. It is 
only natural that if he finds the con- 
tents of the sardine can even finer 
than the advertising of this brand has 
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Who will contribute other 
price-cutting by chains? 


led him to believe, he is enthusiastic 
over the sardines and becomes an easy 
customer. The same principle applies 
in the sale of the line at retail. If 
the consumer has been influenced by 
advertising to buy this brand, and 
then finds it better than the advertis- 
ing indicated, the consumer becomes a 
regular buyer. Del Monte products 
lend themselves especially well to 
actual sampling, and their advertising 
style conforms well, from our way of 
seeing the matter, with the quality of 
the products.” 


Merchandising Service 


This company recognizes the need in 
the retail grocery field of expert mer- 
chandising service, and it realizes that 
for the salary which the average 
wholesale grocery salesman makes no 
jobber can hire a combination mer- 
chandising expert and salesman. Thus 
there arises the acute need of mer- 
chandising advice to work hand in 
hand with the firm’s sales department. 

The California Packing Company 
provides this service. It has a district 
manager who covers about the same 
territory that the Collins Grocery Com- 
pany covers. He is a salesman ba- 
sically, but he goes a great deal far- 
ther than merely selling. As a matter 
of fact, as Mr. La Batt points out, 
selling is the least of his work. 

“He goes out with one of our men 
nearly every week,” Mr. La Batt ex- 
plains. “He goes with our men into 
the retail grocery stores. He talks to 
these independent merchants about 

(Continued on page 755) 


Lew Hahn 


OST of the readers of SALES MANAGEMENT have 
known for several months that Lew Hahn, 
formerly secretary of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association and before that, retail edi- 

tor of Women’s Wear, was organizing a chain of depart- 
ment stores. However, it had been taken for granted that 
only second-rate, financially-impoverished stores would 
enter the Hahn combine. Imagine the surprise, then, of 
the business world when the list of stores that have joined 
the affiliation was announced a few days ago and it was 
seen that it included many of the largest and finest de- 
partment stores in the United States! 

On the following pages is a partial list and pictures of 
the initial group of twenty-two stores of which the Hahn 
Department Stores, Inc., is at present composed. 

It will be noted that in every case, the unit that has been 
purchased is either the largest or second largest store in its 
community. At least the first nine institutions in the list 
enjoy a national reputation. The Jordan Marsh Company 
is the largest store in New England. L. S. Donaldson 
Company is the biggest mercantile establishment between 
Milwaukee and the Pacific Coast. The Bon Marche does 
the largest cash business of any store on the Coast and 
next to R. H. Macy & Company, of New York City, and 
The Boston Store, of Chicago, is the most conspicuous 
advocate of the cash system of doing business. 

Practically all of these stores have been in existence many 
years. Jordan Marsh Company was established in 1841; 


The Rollman & Sons Company, in 1867; Herpol- 
sheimer Company, in 1870; Quackenbush Company, 
in 1878; The L. H. Field Company, in 1869. The 
others average about forty years of age. 

The present sales volume of these stores is in ex- 
cess of $108,000,000 annually. The net profits of the 
establishments for the Jast three years have been as 
follows: 


BRED AN Keio oon eweun $6,086,626.02 
re ere rere 6,234,406.30 
Sy Ake ene Sewer ean 6,130,637.75 


No store was taken in the merger that had not been 
showing a net profit of at least 5 per cent on capitali- 
zation. 

The most interesting thing, however, about this 
consolidation is the design behind it. What is that 
design? What new development in retailing makes it 
possible for a man with nothing but an idea and a reputa- 
tion for ability and integrity to go out and organize such 
a gigantic combination of stores in a few months? 


Information from Headquarters 


To get the answer to these questions, I sought Mr. 
Hahn and his immediate associates, Arthur Weisenberger 
and Eugene Greenhut. Questioning these men was very 
much like interviewing a football team that had just finish- 
ed a game with Carnegie Tech. They had put in a year 
of the most arduous sort of promotion work. Following 
the announcement of the merger, they witnessed a storm 
of their offices by hundreds of persons looking for jobs, 
brokers trying to sell stores, investors aiming to buy stock 
and newspaper men who wanted “‘inside’’ stories. 

I had the good fortune to be catapulted through this 
melee into the private office of Mr. Weisenberger, who 
acted as spokesman for Mr. Hahn. I asked twenty-one 
prepared questions, all of which were answered compre- 
hensively. I was told that I could place my own interpre- 
tation on the information that was furnished. 

There appear to be three motivating ideas back of the 
Hahn combine: 

1. Department stores are suffering from the competition 
of the chains. Entering this merger gives an isolated store 
a chance to become a unit, itself, in a strong chain system. 

2. The individual department store needs larger purchas- 
ing power. It tried to attain this by associating itself with 
resident buying offices or by joining cooperative buying as- 
sociations. Both methods have accomplished much but have 
not been entirely satisfactory. 

3. Department store management prides itself on the 
individualism of its methods, particularly its merchandising. 
A group of department stores has a better chance to use 
special ideas, to feature own brands and to control exclusive 
agencies than has a single store. 

I do not know what arguments Mr. Hahn employed to 
get these twenty-two stores to come under the protecting 
wing of his organization, but I do know why many of 
these stores accepted his advances. The average depart- 
ment store owner is as scared of the chains as is the cornet 
druggist or the middle-of-the-block grocer. We hear much 
about the giant department store and how the small re- 
tailer is menaced by their size. As a matter of fact, the 
average department store is not large, as measured by 
present retailing standards. The average store of this 
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type does an annual business of one, 
two, three of four million dollars. 
Comparatively few of them run past 
five millions, and the number of sin- 
gle stores that do more than fifty mil- 
lions could be counted on the fingers 
of one’s hands. To be sure, these are 
large figures as contrasted with the 
sales of the independent specialty re- 
tailer. On the other hand, these figures 
are most unimpressive when we set 
them beside the sales of the chains. 

Chain store sales have been quoted 
frequently in SALES MANAGEMENT 
of late. Suffice it to say now that the 
sales of even the small, local chains 
usually attain a volume of at least five 
million dollars. The sales of the na- 
tional chains run up into the hundreds 
of millions. The Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company heads the list with an 
approximate annual volume of three- 
quarters of a billion dollars. 


Only Recently Bothered 


Until recent years, chain — store 
growth did not bother the department 
stores. Up to that time, nearly all the 
outstanding successes in chain mer- 
chandising were in the grocery, drug, 
tobacco, five-and-ten-and-variety goods 
and restaurant fields—lines that com- 
posed only an insignificant proportion 
of department store stocks. Recently, 
though, chain store expansion has been 
largely in the direction of general mer- 
chandise and apparel stores. 

The J. C. Penney Company, which 
operates a specialty department store 
chain, has really become a national 
factor only since the war. Penney 
competition is being severely felt by 
small department stores in a thousand 
towns in the United States. Penney 
rivalry was enough, but on top of it 
along came Montgomery Ward with a 
program to open 1500 mail-order- 
stocks’ stores. The small department 
stores were able to hold their own 
against catalog competition, but they 
are not so sure that they will be able 
to contend so well against an actual 
stock of catalog goods set up in their 
towns. What Montgomery Ward will 
be able to do remains to be seen, but 
in the meantime department store 
men, operating in the smaller com- 
munities, are worried. They see what 
the chains have done to the independ- 
ent grocer and what they are doing to 
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BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


the druggist. You cannot blame them 
for being on the anxious seat. 

And there have been many other 
developments to annoy department 
store owners. There are the Schulte- 
United five cent to dollar stores. 
These units promise to take a nice 


The fifth article in the se- 
ries, ““An Outline of Merg- 
ers,” by Mr. Murphy, will 
appear in next week’s issue 


of Sales Management. It 
will deal with ‘How the 


Endless Chain of Sidelines 
and By-Products Forces 
Mergers.” 

Previous articles in this se- 
ries, and their titles, have 
appeared as listed below: 
Introduction to the series, 
October 27, 1928. 

What Happens to Profits 
After a Consolidation? No- 
vember 10, 1928. 

How Do Mergers Affect 
Sales Costs? November 24, 
1928. 

Mergers as Volume Builders. 
December 8, 1928. 

The publication of the 
regular series has been de- 
ferred this week to allow 
Mr. Murphy to present, on 
these pages, some important 
aspects of a gigantic merger 
in the retail field which is of 
paramount importance to 
manufacturers in many dif- 
ferent lines of business. 


slice of department store business. 
The newer type of drug store chain, 
such as Walgreen is running, is going 
in rather heavily for department 
store merchandise. Apparel chains are 
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sprouting up everywhere. Some of 
them are meeting with amazing suc- 
cess. The Lerner Shops is an ex- 
ample. The department stores are feel- 
ing the pinch of the enterprise of these 
organizations. And so are they smart- 
ing under the competition of the de- 
partment stores which both Sears, 
Roebuck and Montgomery Ward are 
operating in the outlying districts of 
an ever-increasing number of cities. 


The Psychological Moment 


Many of these developments came 
to pass during the last year or two. 
Department store men had just begun 
to take serious cognizance of them. 
Lew Hahn and his associates came 
along at the psychological moment. 
The plan that they proposed appeared 
to offer a way out of the predicament 
into which competition had crowded 
department store owners. This 
scheme would enable the department 
stores at Paterson, New Jersey, Water- 
loo, Iowa, Lincoln, Nebraska, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, Malden, Massa- 
chusetts, Lake Charles, Louisiana, 
Connellsville, Pennsylvania, and other 
small cities to join forces with the 
largest stores in Boston, Cincinnati, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Seattle “and 
other big cities. The advantages of 
such a union are obvious. So the 
owners signed up. 

Not so much need be said about 
the second principal idea behind the 
merger—buying power. It is gener- 
ally conceded that a store can operate 
to better advantage, if it has buying 
power. Perhaps the phrase, “buying 
ability,” would be better. A depart- 
ment store does not necessarily have 
to purchase its goods at a lower 
price in order to compete, but it does 
have to put brains and good taste and 
sound judgment into its buying or it 
will be hopelessly lost. 

Seventy-five per cent of the mer- 
chandise in a department store today 
is sold on a fashion appeal. Such a 
stock must be bought cautiously. It 
has to be bought in small quantities, 
on a day-to-day basis. To buy in this 
way a store must keep its buyers in 
the principal markets all the time, or 
else use the services of a resident buy- 
ing office. Both independent resident 
buyers, such as Weill & Hartman, and 

(Continued on page 740) 
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Some of the 
Hahn Stores: 


(1) and (2) the main store 

and annex of Jordan Marsh, 

Boston, the leading store in 
the group. 
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(3) C. F. Hovey, Boston; (4) L. F. Field, Jackson, 
Michigan; (5) Rollman & Sons, Cincinnati; (6) 
Quackenbush, Paterson, New Jersey; (7) O’Neill, 
Baltimore; (8) Bon Marche, Seattle; (9) L. S. 
Donaldson, Minneapolis; (10) Titche, Goettinger, 
Dallas; (11) Meyer’s, Greensboro, North Carolina; 
(12) A. E. Troutman, Greensburg, Pennsylvania; 
(13) Herpolsheimer, Grand Rapids, Michigan; (14) 
Golden Rule, St. Paul; (15) Rudge & Guenzel, 
Lincoln, Nebraska; (16) Muvtier, Lake Charles, 
Louisiana; (17) Morehovse-Martens, Columbus, 


Ohio; (18) James Slack, Waterloo, Iowa. 
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Courtesy J. J. Gibbons 


Thirty million feet of 
timber are being car- 
ried to market by the 
New Brunswick river 
at the right. Canada 
now leads the United 
States in newsprint. 
Below is the Empress 
Hotel at Victoria. 
The tourist business is 
fast becoming one of 
the major industries 
in Canada, the selling 
season being between 
June and September. 


* Courtesy 


The highest purchasing power per capita in Canada is 
found in the prairie provinces, with Ontario, Quebec, Brit- 
ish Columbia and the maritimes following in the order 
named. Above are pictured elevators at Barons, Alberta, 
and to the left a paper mill at Three Rivers, Quebec. 


MacLean Publishing 
(Below) Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 


RARRD MEME Sroe 


Keys to Sales 
anada 


ANUFACTURERS located in 

the United States and export- 

ing to Canada face competi- 

tion chiefly from manufactur- 
ing plants located in Canada and to a 
varying extent from British and Con- 
tinental manufacturers exporting to 
Canada. The first essential, then, is to 
calculate the price at which a certain 
product can be offered in Canada to 
yield a reasonable profit to the Ameri- 
can manufacturer. If this price is com- 
petitive with those of Canadian, Brit- 
ish and Continental manufacturers the 
problem is comparatively simple and 
the finished product can be shipped 
from the United States to Canada for 
distribution through mercantile chan- 
nels corresponding generally to those 
in the United States. 

Detailed analysis of the Canadian 
tariff and customs regulations is a pre- 
requisite to the determination of the 
most effective method of selling. The 
first question is the classification of the 
complete product and, if it is capable 
of being assembled in Canada, the 
classification of its component parts. 
Then comes the highly important 
question of valuation. That is to say, 
the valuation of shipments for duty 
purposes by the Canadian customs au- 
thorities. Establishing valuation means 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 


Dominion Square, Montreal, with the Cathedral dome in the 
background. 


Success in 


The conclusion to an article 


BY WALTER F. WYMAN 


General Sales Manager, The Carter’s Ink Company, Boston, Mass. 


submitting proof that the prices quoted 
to distributors in Canada are within 5 
per cent of those quoted to distributors 
in the United States. For example, 
the invoice price, cash and trade dis- 
counts allowed a Canadian wholesaler 
must not be over 5 per cent less than 
those granted to an American whole- 
saler, and retail prices are figured in 
the same manner. If the manufacturer 
sells in the United States through his 
own branches or through distributors 
whose territory is exclusive or restrict- 
ed, the Canadian customs will add at 
least 5 per cent to Canadian invoice 
prices because it is deemed that quota- 
tions to territorial distributors in the 
United States are that much lower than 
the open market prices. An American 
manufacturer may sell in Canada 
through territorial distributors without 
customs penalty wnless he does the 
same thing at home. His selling 
method in the United States deter- 
mines the home fair market value for 
Canadian customs purposes. 

Canadian customs officials consider 
that manufacturers in the United States 
who prepay or allow freight charges to 
Canadian customers or who do what 
amounts to the same thing—quote a 
delivered price in Canada exclusive of 
duty and sales tax—are granting an 


extra discount, and if 
the freight charges 
amount to more than 
5 per cent of the in- 
voice value, the ship- 
ment is subject to 
dumping or special 
duty. Thus a manu- 
facturer in the United States who 
quotes a delivered price at home can- 
not do the same thing in Canada. He 
can, however, make an allowance of 
not over 5 per cent of the invoice 
price in lieu of prepaying or allowing 
freight, showing this on the invoice 
aS an “export discount.” 

These factors have been mentioned 
because they are significant in deter- 
mining the American manufacturer's 
Canadian price. If that price is not 
competitive either on shipments of the 
finished product from the American 
factory to Canada or on shipments of 
component parts from the United 
States to be assembled in Canada, the 
only remaining method of competing 
in the Canadian market is to establish 
a branch plant. Before a decision is 
made on that, however, it is necessary 
to consider many other factors. The 
first and foremost is the cost in rela- 
tion to the amount of business obtain- 
able. Obviously it is unprofitable to 
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The largest percentage of 
population is found between 
Windsor, Ontario, and Que- 
bec City, where there are 
about five million people. The 
distributing point for this 
eastern district of Canada 
may be either Montreal or 
Toronto, the largest and most 
central distributing point. 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 


The Church of Bonsecours, Montreal 


pay more for business than it is worth 
and unless the obtainable Canadian 
profit closely approximates that earned 
in the United States the establishment 
of a branch plant is unwise. 

In measuring the market to be 
served by a Canadian branch, not only 
the Dominion itself, but the entire 
British Empire must be surveyed. Can- 
ada has tariff preferences throughout 
the Empire which enable some of its 
products to enter British countries at 
lower rates of duty than similar goods 
manufactured in the United States. 
Canada has also reciprocal trade agree- 
ments with numerous countries outside 
of the Empire, but these may be ig- 
nored because those countries admit 
Canadian and American products on 
an equal basis. 

The outstanding British market, of 
course, is the United Kingdom, and on 
certain products Canada receives there 
a preference of one-third over the 
United States. That is to say, if the 


duty on a certain item imported from 
the United States into Great Britain 
were $1.00, the same item could be 
imported from Canada at 66 2/3 cents. 
Canada enjoys a considerable number 
of preferences of varying percentages 
in all British countries, but, generally 
speaking, the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South Africa 
are the principal markets which a 
Canadian branch plant may in some 
instances serve on a more favorable 
tariff basis than a factory in the United 
States. 

Not all American branch plants in 
Canada, however, enjoy the advantages 
of Canada’s tariff preferences in the 
British Empire, and those which do 
not must naturally confine their atten- 
tion to the Canadian market. 


Manufactured Exports 


Some of the larger Canadian ex- 
ports of manufactured products are au- 
tomobiles and trucks, tires and other 
rubber goods, farm implements and 
machinery, chemicals and paper prod- 
ucts. 

Selecting a few products such as 
those made in Canada by American 
branch plants we find that in 1927— 
corsets and brassieres went chiefly to 
New Zealand, Australia and New- 
foundland; socks and stockings, New 
Zealand, South Africa and Newfound- 
.land; wallboards, United Kingdom 
and South Africa; harvesting machin- 
ery, France, Russia, Germany and Aus- 
tralia; razors and razor blades, Den- 
mark, Australia and New Zealand; 
vacuum cleaners, United Kingdom, 
Germany, Australia, Netherlands and 
New Zealand; sewing machines, 
Argentina and Brazil; adding ma- 
chines, United Kingdom and Ger- 
many; tools, New Zealand, South Af- 
rica and United Kingdom; motor 
trucks, British India, Australia, British 
East Africa, British West Africa and 
Panama; low-priced passenger cars, 
British India, Australia, United King- 
dom, Dutch East Indies, Roumania 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 
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and British South Africa; medium- 
priced passenger cars, United King- 
dom, British India, Brazil, Argentina, 
Dutch East Indies and New Zealand; 
higher-priced cars, United Kingdom, 
Argentina, Dutch East Indies and Brit- 
ish India; metal furniture, United 
Kingdom, Newfoundland and Egypt; 
stoves, Newfoundland and United 
Kingdom; radio apparatus and batter- 
ies, Brazil, New Zealand and Cuba; 
electric cooking and heating devices, 
New Zealand, South Africa and Aus- 
tralia; spark plugs, United Kingdom, 
Australia, British India, South Africa 
and New Zealand; drugs and medi- 
cines, United Kingdom, Newfound- 
land, British India, New Zealand and 
British West Indies; pianos, New 
Zealand and Australia; cameras, Unit- 
ed Kingdom and Italy. 

So much for the export possibilities. 

The Canadian market itself may be 
considered as a whole or in any num- 
ber of territorial divisions from two to 
six according to the consuming capac- 
ity of the country for a given product. 
If a manufacturer is going to have a 
single Canadian distributor, he should 
be located in Toronto, the largest and 
most central distributing point. If the 
market is divided into two areas, the 


natural break between the East and the 
West is at the head of the Lakes, 
where the twin cities of Fort William 
and Port Arthur, Ontario, are located. 
The distributing point for eastern Can- 
ada may be either Toronto or Mont- 
real, and for western Canada, Winni- 
peg. Considered as three areas, 
Quebec and the maritime provinces 
comprise the first, with a distributor in 
Montreal; Ontario the second, with 
headquarters in Toronto; and the four 
western provinces the third, based 
upon Winnipeg. Most manufacturers 
find it adequate to handle Canada as 
four trade areas—Quebec and the mari- 
times, Ontario, the prairies, and British 
Columbia. If the volume is sufficient, 
however, a separate distributor may be 
appointed for the maritimes, making 
five areas; and the maritimes may be 
divided again with a distributor in 
Saint John for New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island and one in Hali- 
fax for Nova Scotia, making six. 

The cost of selling Canada is high 
on account of the scattered population. 
It is impossible for one sales represent- 
ative to travel throughout the Domin- 
ion unless he has lines aggregating a 
very large volume of business. The 

(Continued on page 750) 
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In considering sales programs for Can- 
ada, one must remember that Quebec 
is not only French in appearance—one 
of the breakneck streets of Quebec 
City is shown above—but also in lan- 
guage. At least two million people are 
French-speaking in this province. At 
the left, an industrial section of a 
Manitoba city. 
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A Pocket Picture 
Show 


Descriptive booklet about 
the new Jam Handy 
Pocket Explainer (2” x 
4” x 6%"; weight 1% 
pounds) will be sent on 
request. 


Bringing the New Roof Into 
the Living Room 


It has been a hard job for any salesman to take a big idea into 
the home or office and make the other fellow see it his way. 


Outstanding sales organizations are finding that the right kind 
of pictures—lighted still pictures that change—make it easy to 
take your ideas into the homes of prospects and present them 
clearly with every sales point covered. 


Salesmen welcome this help. Sales executives find it gives con- 
trol of every interview and lands orders. 


This method of selling was originated by Jam Handy Picture 
Service, an organization with a national set-up experienced in 
all the steps necessary to use pictures that put across ideas in a 
way that gets action. 


We'll be glad to tell you all about it. 


Every picture we have ever made has helped accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Newspapers’ Film Corporation 


6227 Broadway, Chicago 


NEW YORK, GRAYBAR BLDG., — DAYTON, REIBOLD BLDG. — DETROIT, GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 
REGIONAL SALES AND SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS THROUGHOUT THE U. S. 


STILL AND MOTION PICTURES — PROJECTORS — ANIMATED DRAWINGS — SCREENS — SLIDEFILMS 


Santa Claus Speaks His Mind 
on Christmas Advertising 


An Authorized Interview with the Venerable Phantom 


(Himself). The Old Gentleman admits that he may not 
be altogether practical enough to tell advertisers what they 
should do at Christmas time, yet some of his ideas seem worth 
considering. Manufacturers, sales managers, advertising men 
and agency executives should find his ideas stimulating. 


as ERE, Towser, Towser! 

You, Towser, charge! 

Down, I tell you!’ The 

old Saint held the gate 
Open invitingly. “I must apologize 
for that dog. He doesn’t discriminate. 
At this season of the year the scent 
of an advertising man simply in- 
furiates him. Why, the other day, 
he——— But that’s nether here nor 
there. You're heartily welcome, since 
you say (and you can’t lie to me, you 
know) that you have never written a 
piece of copy beginning, ‘Give HER 
a———for Christmas.’ 

“No, I suppose I’m not quite as 
you expected to see me. Sorry to 
disappoint, but the fact is that I’ve 
been worn rather thin lately, what 
with one thing and what with another. 
I keep thinking that every year will 
be the last and I shall retire to Val- 
halla. (If you quote me on this, 
please make it clear that I don’t mean 


“Give dad an office 
chair,” shouts one ad- 
vertisement. But dad 
feels that the com- 
pany ought to pay for 
his office chair, not 
his children — which 


means dad. 


Valhalla, New York.) As myths go, 
however, I’m still fairly robust, I 
should judge, and maybe after Christ- 
mas is over I'll think better of it. 
Like Towser—I’m very sorry he tore 
your pants like that—this season of 
the year always finds me low in my 
mind nowadays. As soon as the sup- 
ply of synthetic rapture begins to run 
out I generally feel better. Last year 
at this time I told the Missus definite- 
ly that I was through, but she said, 
‘Forget it. They'll be exploiting 
Abraham Lincoln and George Wash- 
ington in a few weeks.’ 

“Here’s the workshop in there. 
And the shipping platform, so to 
speak. And the stables. No, these 
new standardized Alaskan reindeer 
aren’t exactly what you might call an 
improvement from my point of view. 
But I’m more interested in speed than 
in steaks. You didn’t come ‘way out 
here to discuss my problems, though. 


Some of the razor companies said, 

“Give him another razor.” But Santa 

Claus knows what the old man really 
wants. 


Or did you? Well, maybe perhaps it 
does amount to the same thing. 

‘‘Now we can sit down and be com- 
fortable. Comment on Christmas ad- 
vertising? Sure: spread ’em out on 
the table where we can get at ’em. 
And, by the way, there’s asphodel in 
that jar on the mantelshelf. Ever 
smoke it? W-e-l-l, perhaps it might. 
Keep that tankard within reach, 
though.” 

+. * 4 

At this point we encounter certain 
difficulties in transcribing our notes. 
The record is liberally interspersed 
with chuckles and roars of laughter, 
and the twinkle in the old boy’s eye 
is utterly impossible to transmit. Also, 
the contents of the tankard appear to 
have played some part in the general 
obfuscation of the stenographic style. 
On the whole we judge it better to 
abandon our purpose of giving a lit- 
eral transcription, and to trust mainly 
to memory (which is not too reliable 
under the circumstances) for what 
follows. If the subject of this inter- 
view claims to have been ‘‘misquoted,” 
we have our alibi in advance of pub- 
lication. 

“T said so! I said so!” he kept 
exclaiming, between chuckles, as he 
examined the specimens spread out on 


the table. ‘‘Said which,” we inquired 
finally, as he wiped his spectacles. 
“Speech I made at the last general 
convention of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Myths, Bogies and Spooks,”’ 
he replied. “A good many of the 
boys and girls were pretty seriously 
alarmed over the future—what with 
all this Age of Reason stuff, you un- 
derstand. Superstition, they claimed, 
was done for. What I told ’em was 
to quit worrying; mortals simply 
couldn’t get along without it.” 

“Do you mean, then,” we ventured, 
“that this advertising is evidence 
0 


“Oh, I don’t insist upon the term,” 
he interposed. “Call it ‘faith’ if it 
sounds better. Or illusion. I’m not 
particular. 

“Of course, I can’t pretend to any 
authority as an advertising critic,” he 
went on. “But if this collection of 
incunabula is based upon anything 
more substantial than a belief in fairy- 
land, I belong in the chapbook with 
Jack the Giant Killer. ‘Make this a 
Mennen Christmas, indeed! ‘Watch 
her eyes sparkle on Christmas morn- 
ing when she sees this marvelous com- 
bination floor scraper, hair clipper and 
waffle iron. ‘Only $3.50 puts this 
lifetime gift into the hands of your 
children this Christmas.’ ‘Even if he 
has one already, no gift could be more 
appropriate than another—for his 
traveling bag.’ ‘It will be easy for 
you to choose an Aluminum Chair that 
will suit Dad to a ‘““T”’ and harmonize 
with the decorative scheme of his 
office.’ ‘Solves the whole Christmas 
problem and brings memories of you 
every time he shaves’—or brushes his 
teeth, as the case may be. And so on, 
through pretty much the whole range 
of whatever it is that somebody wants 
to sell. Talk about the truthful and 
confiding faith of little children!” 

“Won't you kindly elucidate,” we 
suggested. 

“Sure,” he agreed. ‘Take this little 
dramatic incident, for example. Here 
is Dad—quite an intelligent old gen- 
tleman he appears from his portrait, 
too—who has been groaning in travail 
for a month, trying to think of some- 
thing to give Mother. He has been 
reasonably intimate with her for some 
thirty years or so, but he doesn’t know 
what would please her any more than 
a rabbit. The fellows up at the Club 
are all in the same fix: not an idea 
among ‘em. What to give their wives 
they just can’t think. But wait! 
There is hope. Son gallops up with 
THE ANSWER; ‘a marvelous new 
invention that will eliminate her most 
disagreeable household tasks!’ Manna 
from heaven! The situation is saved. 
The only danger is that the old gen- 
tleman will be overcome with emo- 


tion. But he recovers from the shock 
this time. ‘Wait until I tell the fel- 
lows over at the Club,’ he says. 
‘They'll all want to buy them for 
their wives!’ 

“The old cock will probably get 
himself run over if he rushes out to 
buy it before his ecstasy subsides. 
But seriously, I ask you; on what 
Seacoast of Bohemia do such things 
happen? Whereabouts on the habita- 
ble globe would you expect to find so 
delightful a situation? The whole 
thing belongs in the land of the 


of anthropology to recognize me. 

‘However, if I were to give advice 
to these gentlemen who are trying to 
be practical and useful and to earn 
a profit at the same time, there are 
certain things that I would recom- 
mend: 

“Item 1: Id give people credit 
for knowing that Christmas is coming 
without the necessity of buying a page 
of expensive space to tell them so. ° 

“Item 2: 1 would pay the reader 
the compliment of assuming that he 
understood the tastes and the require- 
ments of his intimates at least as well 
as a total stranger could, and 

“Item 3: I wouldn’t encourage the 
thought that Christmas giving is a 
‘problem’. Problems, if you happen 


Imagine the predicament of the husband who reads the advertising and 
gives his wife a Jiffy Cooker and Combination Baby tender when she 
had her heart set on a bracelet. 


marionettes, where the elephants live 
in holes in the trees and sausages 
grow on the ends of old women’s 
noses. No offense intended, I’m sure.” 

“And none taken,’ we assured him. 
“But as an authority on the subject, 
couldn’t you give us some practical 
suggestions—something really con- 
structive, you know?” 

“Anything to oblige,” he returned, 
“though practical suggestions are 
rather out of my line. Actually, you 
know, I am about the most un-prac- 
tical spirit of the lot, and to that I 
really owe the fact that I haven’t been 
retired from active service long ago. 
Where do you think I’d be by now 
if, instead of bringing the roller 
skates they want to make ’em happy, 
I'd passed out sets of the encyclopedia 
to improve their minds? Ten to one 
I'd be where it would take a professor 
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to remember, are generally a nuisance. 

‘Furthermore, I think it would be 
well to remember the good will value 
of an article that really makes some- 
body happy, and the opposite effect of 
a gift that is znappropriate. Say you 
succeed in getting your patent dish- 
washing machine in Mother's stock- 
ing, so to speak, in place of the 
bracelet she had set her frivolous heart 
upon. How she is going to love you 
thereafter and go out of her way to 
recommend your marvelous contrap- 
tion to her friends! Yes, she is! 
You'll be lucky if she doesn’t give 
your amazing labor-saving device a 
dirty look every time she sees it there- 
after, and quite right, too. She 
should. The more of these pleasant 
little ‘solutions of the Christmas prob- 
lem’ you succeed in putting across, the 

(Continued on page 740) 


Trade Commission’s Unscrambling 
of International-McElwain 


F the Federal Trade Commission 

can be trusted to follow the policy 

that it has hitherto adopted in 

connection with practices ot doubt- 
ful legality—as, for example, the 
practice of refusing to sell to price- 
cutters—the decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals handed down 
November 27 in the case of Interna- 
tional Shoe Company vs. Federal 
Trade Commission may be indicative 
of flies in the merger-promoters’ cream 
jug. The relative silence of the com- 
mission on the subject of mergers of 
competitors and near-competitors dur- 
ing the past two years has been 
widely accepted as indicating a more 
tolerant attitude on the part of the 
Government, and, as every observer 
knows, the promoters of mergers have 
been growing bolder and bolder in 
approaching the deadlines established 
by the Sherman and Clayton acts. 
Nothing has happened—and on the 
well-known principle that “‘silence 
gives consent” we have seen mergers 
consummated that go far beyond the 
. limits of what would have been at- 
tempted a few years ago. 


Commission’s Past Policy 


Similar hopes and expectations have, 
however, been aroused before—and 
have proved to be unfounded. In 
several instances the commission has 
followed the policy of keeping silent 
on questionable practices while a test 
case was grinding its slow progress 
through the courts, only to let loose 
a small avalanche of Formal Com- 
plaints as soon as the courts had 
spoken. Following the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Beechnut Pack- 
ing Company case, for example, lit- 
erally hundreds of complaints were 
filed in which the commission had 
been quietly collecting evidence and 
saying nothing about it. The com- 
fortable assumption was that the 
commission’s silence on the subject of 
refusing to sell to price-cutters indi- 
cated inactivity or a more tolerant 
attitude. As a matter of fact, it in- 
dicated nothing of the kind. The 
commission was simply waiting for the 
courts to uphold its view of the prac- 
tice in a test case, and collecting its 
thunderbolts pending the decision. 
We are credibly informed that if the 
Mennen case (involving the right to 
make arbitrary classifications of cus- 
tomers for discount purposes) had 
gone the other way and upheld the 


Will the International Shoe-McElwain decision slow 
up mergers? The Federal Trade Commission’s at- 
tempt to unscramble the merger of the W. H. McEI- 
wain Company and the International Shoe Company 
has just been upheld by the decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals handed down November 27, 1928. 
In view of the past policy of the commission this 
decision, which is interpreted in this article, may be 
of broad significance to the merger promoters. 


commission, the latter was ready to 
proceed almost instantly with a verita- 
ble flood of complaints. 

With that record before them, 
readers are entitled to make their own 
estimates as to the significance of the 
Circuit Court's decision, upholding 
the order of the commussion that the 
International Shoe Company divest 
itself of ownership of the stock and 
assets of the W. H. McElwain Com- 
pany. It should be noted that this 
merger took place so long ago as 1921, 
and the original order of the commis- 
sion was made in 1925. There is at 
least a possibility that the commis- 
sion’s silence on the subject of mergers 
is due in part to the fact that this case 
was up for judicial determination. 

It is also worthy of note that this 
is not a case brought under the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, for- 
bidding “unfair methods of competi- 
tion,” but under Section 7 of the 
Clayton Act, which reads: 

“That no corporation engaged in 
commerce shall acquire, directly or in- 
directly, the whole or any part of the 
stock or other share capital of another 
corporation engaged also in commerce 
where the effect of such acquisition 
may be to substantially lessen com- 
petition between the corporations 
whose stock is thus acquired and the 
corporation making the acquisition, or 
to restrain such commerce in any sec- 
tion or community, or tend to create 
a monopoly of any line of commerce.” 

The acquisition by the International 
of all of the capital stock of the 
McElwain company was declared by 
the commission to violate this section, 
and after the proceedings of the com- 
mission were started an attempt was 
made to translate this into an actual 


{734] 


transfer of assets. The court, how- 
ever, fully upholds the commission in 
its findings that the transaction “was 
not bona fide; that the transfer . . . 
was a mere artifice and subterfuge to 
evade said Act of Congress.” ‘The 
best that petitioner’s counsel is able to 
say in defense of this transaction is 
that it did not deceive the commis- 
sion.” 

Another groundless contention of 
the petitioner is ‘“‘that in substance and 
reality the purchase was one of assets 
and business.” The court continues: 

“It was not. The petitioner refused 
to have anything to do with the 
merger on the basis of purchasing 
assets and business; it not only insisted 
upon the purchase of the stocks, but 
insisted that the purchase price, nearly 
$9,500,000, should be so divided 
among the three classes of stocks as 
to require a sacrifice of 1714 per cent 
(about $1,220,000) from par by the 
holders of the first preferred (the in- 
vesting public), and 25 per cent 
(about $650,000) by the second pre- 
ferred; in order that the holders of 
the common stock—which had been 
wiped out by the losses—might obtain 
50 per cent. 

‘The common stock then had the 
voting power and was held mostly by 
the executive forces; the purchaser 
wanted, for obvious business reasons, 
to retain the effective managerial 
forces of this concern in good courage 
and friendly attitude, when undertak- 
ing long-distance management of the 
McElwain company’s great business. 
The motives on both sides to put 
through a merger so advantageous to 
voters in the selling company are ob- 
vious.” 

(Continued on page 756) 
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A year round outdoor country 


a year — | 


A BEAUTIFUL country.... 

scenic attractions ... . wonder- 
ful roads .... people who enjoy the 
great outdoors... . all help make 
Oregon and the Pacific Northwest 
a veritable paradise for motoring. 
Oregon is one of the nation’s three 
foremost states in miles of im- 
proved roads per capita. 


A Rich Automobile 
Market 


In Oregon there is one motor ve- 
hicle to every 3.5 persons. And the 
percentage is constantly increasing, 
for the standard of living is de- 


t 
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The Oregonian is the 
outstanding Automobile 
Advertising Medium in 
this rich market.... 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Circulation: over 106,000 daily; over 160,000 Sunday 


<i Se 


Cfor 78 Years 


The Oregonian has 
dominated the 
Oregon Market.... 


cidedly on the upgrade here and 
Oregonians are buying cars in 
greater number each year. 


An Outstanding Automobile 
Medium 


The Oregonian produces results in 
this automobile manufacturers’ par- 
adise—a fact proved by The Ore- 
gonian’s leadership in automobile 
advertising year after year. During 
the first nine months of 1928 The 
Oregonian printed more automo- 
bile advertising than its two nearest 
competitors combined! 


enon 


Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 


NEW YORK 
285 Madison Avenue 


333 N. Michigan Avenue 
THE PREFERRED NEWSPAPER OF 


CHICAGO DETROIT 


THE 


321 Lafayette Boulevard 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Monadnock Building 
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American Tobacco Describes 
Lucky Strike ‘Sweets’? Campaign 


As told to Lawrence M. Hughes 


BY GEORGE WASHINGTON HILL 


“The New Competition” —That was 
the phrase coined, I think, by O. H. 
Cheney of the American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company. 
“The New Competition” referred to 
the fight for the consumers’ dollar 
between industries. Mr. Cheney 
pointed this out in a very graphic 
way when he said: 
“Do you represent the millinery 
trades? The man at your side 
may serve the fur industry, and 
by promoting the style of big fur 
collars on women’s coats he is 
ruining the hat business by forc- 
ing women to wear small and 
inexpensive hats. You may be 
interested in the ankles of the fair 
sex—I mean, you: may represent 
the silk hosiery industry. You 
have two brave rivals who are 
ready to fight to the death—to 
spend millions in the fight—for 
the glory of those ankles—the 
leather industry, which has suf- 
fered from the low shoe vogue, 
and the fabrics manufacturers 
who yearn for the good old days 
when skirts were skirts. 
“If you represent the plumbing 
and heating business, you are the 
mortal enemy of the textile in- 
dustry, because warmer homes 
mean lighter clothes.” 
Everybody recognizes that the new 
competition is a vital force, and that 
this fight helps the individual manu- 
facturer to make an easier job of his 
sales in his particular industry, and so 
we get competitive members of a 
whole industry combining for co- 
operative publicity and for the pur- 
pose of securing public recognition 
for their general product. 
Today this new competition has gone 
a step farther. A single individual 
business firm may assume the entire 
battle against a whole competitive 
group industry. In this competitive 
age one is as sound and ethical as 
the other and if business is going 
to accept one it will have to accept 
the other also. I am referring here 
co our campaign—'‘Reach for a Lucky 
instead of a sweet.” 
There is a battle on the dining table 
of every American home three times 
a day. As Cheney said, “Shall we 


President, The American Tobacco Company 


The new type of copy ‘“‘Reach for a Lucky instead 
of a sweet” which has attracted such widespread 
attention within the past weeks, is here said by the 
president of the company sponsoring it to be re- 
sponsible for a 47 per cent increase in sales during 
the past two months, over the same period last year. 
Only a week ago it was announced that “Luckies” 
will be supported next year with a $12,300,000 
advertising appropriation and the appeal continued. 


have prunes for breakfast? No, cry 
the embattled orange growers and the 
massed legions of pineapple canners. 
Shall we eat sauerkraut? Why not 
eat green olives? is the answer of the 
Spaniards. Eat macaroni as a change 
from potatoes, says one advertiser— 
and will the potato growers take this 
challenge lying down?” 
Our reasons for starting the campaign 
are obvious enough. 
The American people eat too many 
sweets. The per capita consumption 
of sugar here is 100 pounds a year— 
nearly five times as much as in France 
eight times as much as in Italy and 
most other countries of Europe. 
Obesity, and attendant ills, can be 
traced directly to this cause. We have 
files of testimony of many medical 
authorities and dietitians to bear out 
this point. The United States Public 
Health Service, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Health 
Extension Bureau, Dr. Irving Fisher 
of Yale, Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, 
medical director, Life Extension Insti- 
tute—these are just a few of them. 
Take the. Health Extension Bureau, 
for example: 
“Cane sugar is a denatured sweet 
and should be used sparingly. 
Candies should be eaten only 
at meal time and are better 
avoided.” To reduce weight “in 
many cases it is better to elimi- 
nate sugar altogether.” 
These men are authorities. They 
ascertain the facts. It is our business 
to state the facts as interestingly as 


we can and to, sell Lucky Strike 
cigarettes. We don’t want to argue 
with anybody. If any of the “Sweets” 
people want to start an argument let 
them argue with the authorities. 

In our “Sweets” campaign, however, 
we don’t quote from these authorities. 
It isn’t necessary. People know that 
too many sweets are not good for 
them. We want to interest people— 
not to bore them with a lot of quota- 
tions about facts they know already. 
You cannot eat a sweet and smoke a 
cigarette at the same time. They don’t 
mix. You must do one or the other. 
Inter-commodity competition is going 
to be the competition of the future. 
There is no getting away from this. 
As an index of the success of the cam- 
paign already, let me say this: 

This new phase of the campaign be- 
gan October 15. In the past two 
months the sale of Lucky Strikes has 
been 47 per cent more than for the 
same period of last year. 

Here is an instance typical of the 
success of this appeal. For the week 
ending October 27 one of our New 
York distributors sold 45,541,000 
cigarettes. For the week ending 
December 15 this same distributor 
sold 59,478,000. December normally 
is a bad month in the wholesale 
tobacco business. Do you want a 
better justification for the campaign? 
We have no fight with the sugar pro- 
ducers. We didn’t even go as far as 
the medical authorities warranted us. 
We have never said that sugar is bad 
for one (although those who know 
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seem to agree that it is). We have 
just told people to ‘‘save the figure” 
by cutting down on their sugar ration. 
We have even gone so far as to point 
out that “a reasonable proportion of 
sugar in the diet is recommended.” 

A number of sweets manufacturers 
have complained about the advertising. 
They call it “unfair” and ‘‘disparag- 
ing,’ and they tell us that in men- 
tioning sweets in our advertising we 
are doing an “unethical” thing. They 
tell us it isn’t right to speak disparag- 
ingly of others in one’s advertising. 
And yet in mentioning sweets and 
their effect frankly in our advertising 
we are doing only what almost every 
other business in this country is doing. 
To get business the railroads must take 
something from the buses; the brick 
people from the lumber. The marble 
people are fighting the cement peo- 
ple; the asbestos people are fighting 
the composition materials people for 
roofing markets; the silk people are 
fighting the woolen people; the 
leather people are fighting the rubber 
people, and this condition is justified 
according to every standard of our 
present competitive civilization. 

The “sweets’’ people have referred to 
us with some heat. They ask what 
right we have to mention sweets out- 
right in our advertising? We are 
doing what they themselves are doing. 
Let the public makes its choice. 

A short time ago I received a letter 
of this nature from the president of 
a New England candy company. I 
replied: 

“I regret exceedingly that you should 
misunderstand the attitude of our 
campaign on Lucky Strike cigarettes. 
“We have nothing in mind other than 
to increase the sales of Lucky 
Strike cigarettes. We certainly have 
no desire to antagonize nor to direct 
unfavorable attention to any industry. 
The only suggestion in our advertising 
is that eating sweets, heavy pastries 
and rich sauces tends to prevent slender 
figures, and as to that, we have 
thought the medical authorities are in 
agreement. 

“As to the wholesomeness or un- 
wholesomeness of fattening sweets or 
other substances, we have made no 
suggestion in our advertising. I have 
taken the liberty of sending you, under 
separate cover, a book recently pub- 
lished—‘Eat, Drink and Be Healthy,’ 
written by Clarence W. Lieb, M.A., 
M.D. ; 

“I assume that you are a member of 
the National Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion and I am handing you herewith 
a copy of an advertisement by that 
association, appearing in the Satur- 
day Evening Post issue of October 
27. Your attention is directed to the 
following quotation: 


‘A Hint to Women (and Men, 

too) Who Want to Be Thinner 

‘Contrary to the old superstition, 

candy has no unique fat-produc- 

ing qualities. Such authorities as 

Gordon and von Stanley 

even suggest the use of candy in 

a slenderizing diet. 

‘ ‘Here is a suggestion: eat candy 

as a dessert, as often as you find 

it agreeable. Let it take the place 

of the heavy, rich desserts, which 

are difficult to “burn” as fuel, 

and which tend more to be con- 

verted into tissue-fat.’ 
“Your industry, in legitimately ad- 
vertising its product, quite inciden- 
tally and without malice, has 
adopted exactly this same advertise- 
ing and has already made this same 
oint that you object to, to the pub- 
c. 
“We are certain that you must 
realize that to advocate the merits of 
one’s article is common practice in ad- 
vertising; that if you will read our 
advertising now appearing, you will 
be convinced that we are not directing 
the public’s attention specifically at 
the candy industry, and, that you may 
have physical evidence of these state- 
ments, we attach herewith two adver- 
tisements appearing in this month’s 
Cosmopolitan Magazine—one issued 
by the Life Savers Corporation, the 
other issued by Walter Baker & Com- 
pany. The facts that we have stated 
are evidenced in both of these adver- 
tisements.’” 
The president of a chain of tobacco 
stores, who also controls a chain of 
candy stores, came to me the other day 
and told me he had told his people 
to direct their efforts to selling candy 
and he would not have any complaint 
to make. The same applies to sweets 
manufacturers. If they would forget 
about our campaign and devote them- 
selves to making their own merchan- 
dising interesting and constructive, 
they would never have occasion to 
complain. When you start worrying 
about the other fellow’s business you 
cease to sell your own merchandise. 
It is our business to sell Lucky Strike 
cigarettes. We shall continue to do 
so on a sound, truthful basis, as ag- 
gressively as we can. 
I announced this week that our adver- 
tising budget for Lucky Strikes alone 
next year is $12,300,000. I think this 
is the largest appropriation ever made 
to promote a cigarette. But I wish it 
were more. We have built up a large 
increase in sales this year. We hope 
to do even better next. 
I think you will understand why we 
have decided that in all this ad- 
vertising—in mewspapers, magazines, 
posters, store helps and radio, the 
“sweets” appeal will dominate. 


Naturally, I am deeply interested in 
watching the new developments this 
new competition is going to bring, 
both from the standpoint of my own 
business and from the standpoint of 
other businesses, but it is inevitable 
that it has come to remain and that 
it will be an increasing factor in the 
competition not only of one industry 
against another, but in the competition 
of one business to maintain itself in 
a highly competitive market. 


Six Brass Companies 
Form $39,000,000 
Consolidation 


Organization of the Republic Brass 
Corporation — combining six brass 
manufacturing companies having as- 
sets of about $39,000,000,—was prac- 
tically completed this week with the 
ratification of the consolidation by 
stockholders of the constituent com- 
panies. 

The companies involved are the Rome 
Brass & Copper Company, Rome, 
New York; Michigan Copper & Brass 
Company, Detroit ; Taunton-New Bed- 
ford Copper Company, with mills at 
Taunton and New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts; Dallas Brass and Copper 
Company, Chicago; Higgins Brass & 
Manufacturing Company, Detroit, and 
the Baltimore Sheet Mill of the Gen- 
eral Cable Corporation. 

Through stock ownership in the Mich- 
igan Brass & Copper Company, which 
is entering the consolidation, the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany will have a substantial interest 
in the new corporation. 

Barton Haselton, now president of 
Rome Brass & Copper, will be chair- 
man of the new corporation, and 
George H. Allen, now president of 
Michigan Copper & Brass, president. 


A. W. Slabach to Direct 
Fisk Tire Advertising 


A. W. Slabach has succeeded Mabel 
G. Webber as advertising manager of 
the Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee 
Falls, Massachusetts. Mr. Slabach 
comes to Fisk from the Falcon Motor 
Corporation, where he was in charge 
of advertising. 

Miss Webber, who resigned December 
1, was with the Fisk Company for 
twenty years—first as a clerk, later as 
assistant advertising manager and then 
as advertising manager. She was the 
first to advocate the use as a trade mark 
of the Fisk ““Time-to-Re-tire’’ boy. 


Louis H. Frohman Advertising Agency 
will move February 1 to 105 West 
40th Street, New York City. 
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Radio Corporation and Victor 
to Form $116,000,000 Combine 


Consolidation of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company with the Radio 
Corporation into the largest amuse- 
ment enterprise in the world is ex- 
pected to be voted by directors of the 
two companies on Friday, December 
21. Combined business of the two 
companies last year totaled $112,000,- 
000. 
The plan, it is said, involves the com- 
plete merger of the two companies 
and not the creation of a holding com- 
pany, such as was formed by the alli- 
ance of Radio Corporation with 
Keith-Albee-Orpheum several months 
ago. 
The merger would widen considerably 
the RCA’s field. The corporation 
would then be equipped to participate 
in almost every branch of popular en- 
tertainment. Already Radio controls 
the National Broadcasting Company 
and RCA Photophone, Inc., and has 
contracts with Victor and with the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
for the manufacturer of combined 
radio-talking machines. 
With the merger, however, Radio 
would be in a position to utilize Vic- 
tor’s long experience in sound record- 
ing. It would obtain the services for 
the radio, the photophone and for 
vaudeville of all the Victor recording 
artists—now the largest group of 
artists controlled by a single company. 
On the other hand, Victor would ob- 
tain the experience of RCA Photo- 
phone in the reproduction of 
“records” by the sound photographic 
method on films, instead of on discs 
as at present. Both Victor and Bruns- 
wick are known to have been working 
on the development of this method 
since 1925. 
The films, easier to handle than the 
disc records, would each play for fifty 
minutes or an hour without change. 
That program, however, is still in a 
formative stage. It will probably be 
at least a year before Victor will be 
able to introduce the new device com- 
mercially. 
Whatever changes in merchandising 
policies may follow the merger will 
not be known for several weeks. The 
terms of the merger itself, the ex- 
ecutive personnel and the general 
licy changes may be announced by 
the middle of next week. 
It was emphasized at Radio Corpora- 
tion headquarters this week that the 
merger with Victor would not affect 
the corporation’s relations with Bruns- 
wick. An agreement with Brunswick 
for the combined machines was re- 


David Sarnoff 
Executive Vice-President of RCA 


newed last year; it still has a long 
term to run. 

One result of the merger would be 
a large increase in music store outlets 
for Radiola and Radiotron products. 
At present RCA has about 8,000 deal- 
ers for the Radiolas and 15,000 for 
the tubes. Its dealers, however, are 
heterogeneous in character—hardware 
stores, electric supply stores, sporting 
goods stores, even hay, grain and feed 
establishments, with only a small pro- 
portion of music stores, which are 
considered in the radio industry to be 
the best outlets of all. 

Victor, in contrast, has only 6,000 
outlets, but they are practically all 
music stores, plus most leading de- 
partment stores. With these addi- 
tional outlets Radio Corporation would 
be in a very favorable position in the 
radio and accessories field. 

Whether the dealers will remain dis- 
tinct, or whether some will be dis- 
carded in a weeding-out process and 
the remainder take on both the radio 
and talking machine lines; what will 
happen to the respective sales or- 
ganizations, and the 40-odd Victor 
jobbers who are now handling, most 
of them, several makes of radios as 
well—whatever is to happen, one 
thing is assured: It is obvious that 
some merchandising reorganization 
will follow the merger. 

It is significant, too, that Victor, prob- 
ably, will be able to make pretty much 
its Own terms. 

This company has emerged completely 


from the depression into which the 
talking machine industry was thrown 
by the advent of radio several years 
ago, and which cost so many fatalities. 
Since the introduction of the ortho- 
phonic records, three years ago, the 
company’s business has grown steadily, 
Although its securities are valued in 
the stock market at $139,771,372, as 
against $426,345,655 for those of 
Radio Corporation, the current bal- 
ance sheet shows Victor with assets of 
$61,968,797, as against only $54,197,- 
176 for Radio. Gross sales for Victor 
last year were $46,886,842—only 
about $18,000,000 less than the cor- 
poration that seeks to absorb them. 


Coca-Cola Will Increase 
Advertising Next Year; 
Growth Consistent 


The Coca-Cola Company will spend 
13 per cent more in advertising next 
year, if the average increase for the 
past thirteen years is maintained, R. 
W. Woodruff, president, said this 
week. Although unable to give the 


~ exact appropriation figures, Mr. Wood- 


ruff pointed out that the increase in 
advertising appropriation for each 
year of this period has coincided al- 
most exactly with the increase in sales. 
The yearly sales increase has averaged 
12 per cent. 
The increased advertising expenditures 
for the year 1905 over 1900 was 324 
per cent, Mr. Woodruff said; the in- 
crease in sales for the same period was 
318 per cent. 
Mr. Woodruff gave a table showing 
the growth in business, and in adver- 
tising expense for the past twenty-sev- 
en years: 
Per Cent Per Cent 
of Sales Advertising 
Increase Increase 


1905 over 1900 .. 318 324 
1910 over 1905 .. 170 140 
1915 over 1910 .. 80 be 
1916 over 1915 .. 29 10 
1917 over 1916 .. 25 $2 
1918 over 1917 .. *15 *47 
1919 over 1918 .. 82 120 
1920 over 1919 .. *4 40 
1921 over 1920... *15 *23 
1922 over 1921 .. ¥*3 9 
1923 over 1922 .. 12 34 
1924 over 1923 .. 1 ¥*11 
1925 over 1924 .. 15 13 
1926 over 1925 .. 5 14 
1927 over 1926 .. 8 16 
* Decrease 


The Dry Ice Corporation, New York, 
affiliated with the Liquid Carbonic 
Corporation, will soon establish a De- 
troit factory. The Liquid Carbonic 
Corporation also has a plant there. 
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George W. Mason 


Mason Becomes Chairman 
of Kelvinator, Inc. 


George W. Mason has resigned as 
president of Copeland Products, Inc., 
refrigerator manufacturers, Detroit, to 
become chairman of the board and 
general manager of Kelvinator, Inc., 
of which C. K. Woodbridge is presi- 
dent. 

William Robert Wilson, chairman of 
Copeland Products, aunounced this 
week that there will be no change in 
the policy or personnel following the 
resignation of George W. Mason as 
president. Mr. Wilson will himself 
assume the duties relinquished by Mr. 
Mason. 


First National Stores 
Acquire Mayflower 


The First National Stores, Inc., with 
headquarters in Boston, will consoli- 
date on or before December 31 with 
the Mayflower Company chain of 192 
stores in Providence and vicinity. The 
merger, to be carried out through an 
exchange of stock, will give First Na- 
tional 1,978 grocery stores and 110 
meat markets in New England. 
First National was formed in 1925 
through a consolidation of the Ginter 
Company, John T. Conner Company 
and O’Keefe’s, Inc. 


HENRY KROHN has become sales man- 
ager of the Hupp Motor Car Corpora- 
tion of Detroit. Mr. Krohn was with 
Paige-Detroit Company for eighteen 
years—more recently as vice-president. 
He resigned on March 1, 1928, to join 
Dodge Brothers, Inc. 


Sun-Maid Will Handle 
Marketing for Sutter 
Cooperative Growers 


The Sun-Maid Raisin Growers and the 
Sutter Cooperative Growers, the sec- 
ond largest association of canning and 
fruit growers in California, in con- 
junction with three other marketing 
associations, have signed contracts 
whereby the Sun-Maid organization 
will be used as a world-wide selling 
organization for over 35,000 California 
farmers. 

By this merger, completed December 
10, the Sun-Maid brand will be used 
to market the products of the group 
composed of Sun-Maid, California 
Prune and Apricot Growers’ Associa- 
tion, California Peach and Fig 
Growers’ Association, Rice Growers’ 
Association of California and the 
Sutter Cooperative Growers or canning 
fruit growers. 

Sun-Maid, holding a key position 
through ownership of its brand and 
control of the Sunland Sales organiza- 
tion, places into the merger the use 
of facilities of nine manufacturing 
plants and thirty-four crop receiving 
stations in the Sam Joaquin Valley. 
It also contributes the services of its 
merchandising staff in Fresno and 
sales forces working in 117 North 
American trade territories. Its foreign 
sales divisions cover the United King- 
dom, Europe and the Orient. 

Under the merger plan Sun-Maid will 
process the entire output of the Cali- 
fornia Peach and Fig Growers’ Asso- 
ciation; part of the prunes received by 
the California Prune and Apricot 
Growers’ Association; a portion of the 
rice crop controlled by the Rice 
Growers’ Association of California; 
these operations in addition to its reg- 
ular business, which is the processing 
and packing of more than half the 
state’s 250,000-ton raisin crop. 


Delco-Light Holds a 
Convention by Mail 


Rather than take their salesmen 
from their jobs when selling con- 
ditions are active, Delco-Light 
company recently held a “factory 
convention by mail.” 

Addresses were delivered daily, 
except Sunday, for ten days. The 
list of ‘‘speakers’” was headed by 
H. W. Arnold, general manager, 
who delivered the ‘welcoming 
address’; and R. W. Huber, 
sales manager, discussed “Delco- 
Light as a Business.” 

The convention was preliminary 
to the annual meeting at Chicago, 
January 18. 


M. R. Van Benschoten 


Van Benschoten to Head 
Horton-Cato Company 


M. R. Van Benschoten, who has had 
charge of sales promotion for the 
Royal Baking Powder Company for the 
past two years, has been elected presi- 
dent and a director of the Horton-Cato 
Manufacturing Company of Detroit, a 
subsidiary, manufacturing Royal may- 
onnaise, salad dressing and Royal mint 
sauce. 

Just before joining Royal, Mr. Van 
Benschoten was vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Richard Heilman, Inc., 
manufacturers of Blue Ribbon mayon- 
naise. 


B. J. Williams has returned to his desk 
as director of sales of the Paraffine 
Companies, Inc., San Francisco, after 
an illness of ten months. He will also 
have supervision of sales for the Pabco 
Products division (formerly the paint, 
roofing and floor covering division), 
and of the sales of other companies 
owned or controlled by the Paraffine 
Companies, Inc. 

Richard Hilliard, formerly district 
manager at Los Angeles, and acting di- 
rector of sales, has become manager of 
sales of Pabco Products division. 


Two thousand dealers are expected to 
attend the first national distributor con- 
ference of the Graham-Paige Motors 
Corporation, to be held in Detroit, 
January 3 and 4. 

The program, to be in charge of J. 
M. O'Dea, general manager of 
Graham-Paige Company of Michigan, 
will include inspection of recent addi- 
tions to plants there. 
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cooperative buying offices, such as that 
of the Associated Merchandising 
Corporation, are used. 

Both these types of buying offices 
have done a good job. Nevertheless, 
many merchants are dissatisfied with 
this method of buying, particularly the 
cooperative method. The objection to 
it is the objection that may be lodged 
against any association activity. Jeal- 
ousy inevitably springs up between 
certain members. Also, there is fre- 
quently found jealousy between a buy- 
er of the group and a buyer of an in- 
dividual store. The result is that the 
store’s buyer, where she is also de- 
partment manager, does not push the 
goods that the association purchases. 


Buyer Is Supreme 


We find no such condition as this 
existing in a chain store organization. 
There the buyer has supreme authority 
in his bailiwick. His commands are 
executed as he wishes. Companies of 
the ilk of the F. W. Woolworth 
Company and J. C. Penney Company 
attribute their success as much to the 
efficiency of their buying as to the ef- 
fectiveness of their selling. 

The Hahn Department Stores, Inc., 
does not intend to engage in central 
buying at the outset. It will eventually 
get around to it, however. The group 
merchandising that will be carried on 
from the first, will, in my humble 
opinion, lead inevitably to some cen- 
tralized buying almost immediately. 

There appears to be widespread mis- 
understanding as to Mr. Hahn’s atti- 
tude toward advertising. He is sup- 
posed to be against national advertis- 
ing and manufacturers’ brands. His at- 
titude on this question is no different 
from that of the average department 
store owner. Department store men 
are not opposed to manufacturers’ 
trade-marked goods per se. It is their 
attitude toward merchandising that in- 
fluences their stand on advertising. 
They believe that it is the merchant’s 
province to buy the goods that he 
thinks suits his trade and that after he 
buys them he has to push them, ad- 
vertise them and sell them according to 
his own methods and at prices that 
suit his own ideas. He does not be- 
lieve in selling at prices dictated by 
the manufacturer. 

Department store men believe that 
since it is mecessary to put so much 
energy behind goods, that they might 
as well be pushing their own mer- 
chandise. They do not like to build a 
reputation for a manufacturer’s line 
and then have the manufacturer with- 


draw the representation from the store. 
This has happened time and time 
again. 

Department stores do not object to 
handling and featuring small trade- 
marked wares or even bulky goods, 
provided this merchandise does not at- 
tain major proportions in the store's 
sales. Minor merchandise of this 
character is sold in every kind of a 
store. There is little danger of a de- 
partment store losing the line and even 
if it did no great loss of prestige 
would result. However, if a store had 
been featuring a line of women’s ap- 
arel or men’s clothing and suddenly 
‘a the agency, the establishment 
might be harmed irretrievably. 

Whether or not we, on the manu- 
facturers’ side of the fence, agree with 
the department store’s attitude on 
trade-marked goods, we must admit 
that the department stores have the 
power to carry out their ideas on the 
question. Almost without exception, 
big stores are handling minor trade- 
marked products of every nature. Al- 
most as unanimously are they blocking 
manufacturers’ brands in major articles 
of merchandise. Men’s clothing is a 
conspicuous example. Most of the 
chains are doing the same thing. 


Forced to Open Stores 


This explains why manufacturers in 
a number of fields, finding their best 
retail outlets closed, are forced to open 
their own stores. That is what is be- 
hind the proposed Fashion Park-Sein- 
Bloch-Weber & Heilbroner merger, 
which was announced on December 
15th. Fashion Park and Stein-Bloch 
undoubtedly thought it advisable to 
link up with such a live distributor as 
Weber & Heilbroner, Inc. Undoubt- 
edly other small apparel chains will be 
drawn into this combine. 

Anyway, it is the intention of the 
Hahn Department Stores, Inc., to con- 
form to the usual department store 
custom with respect to advertised 
goods. For the present, there will be 
no change in the practices of the con- 
stituent stores in this or any other re- 
spect. However, there need be no 
change as most of these stores are al- 
ready in agreement with Mr. Hahn’s 
ideas. 

Eventually this chain will feature 
company brands in major lines and it 
is not unlikely that at some time its 
brands and its stores will be advertised 
nationally and _ institutionally. Im- 
mediately central merchandising and 
group sales promotion will be under- 
taken under the direction of a national 
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merchandise manager and a national 
sales manager. These men will work 
in conjunction with similar officials in 
each store. 

It is the intention of Mr. Hahn to 
expand the chain until its sales reach 
one billion dollars. Sales will be in- 
creased at the rate of approximately 
$200,000,000 annually. This will 
necessitate the opening of about one 
store a week. 

George W. Mitton, president of Jor- 
dan Marsh Company, will be chair- 
man of the board of directors, and 
Lew Hahn will be president. Pre- 
sumably these officers will be subject to 
the approval of the stockholders. 


Santa Claus Speaks His Mind 
on Christmas ‘Advertising 

(Continued from page 733) 
more friends you are likely to have 
who refer to your product as ‘that 
pile of junk.’ 

“My own notion of a _ proper 
Christmas advertisement would be 
about like this: 

“Give Her What She REALLY 
WANTS for Christmas, and don’t let 
us (or anybody else) tell you differ- 
ent. 

“We happen to be the makers of 
the Jiffy Fireless Cooker and Baby 
Tender. Mother can go to the movies 
while the dinner cooks, and baby is 
scientifically brought up. It’s a good 
little jigger, and it really works. 

“Make her happy with a Jiffy this 
Christmas—if she really wants one. 
But don’t disappoint her with a Jiffy 
if she would rather have something 
else. We are looking for business, 
but our goods are on sale the year 
‘round. You can buy one for her any 
time, merely by ’phoning to our near- 
est branch. 

“As I told you before, I’m an im- 
practical old coot, and it probably 
wouldn’t do at all. On the other hand, 
I’m not so sure that it wouldn’t sell 
more goods in the end than some of 
these high-powered attempts to force 
acceptance of gifts that are about as 
appropriate as a slug of onion juice 
in a chocolate ice cream soda.” 


Allen H. Seed, Jr., vice-president and 
general maanger of the William J. 
Morton Company, newspaper represen- 
tatives, New York City, has been elect- 
ed vice-president and general manager 
of Jordan Advertising Abroad, Inc., 
specialists in the creation and direction 
of foreign of advertising, with head- 
quarters in New York City. 


Sid Harris has been appointed indus- 
trial sales engineer in the East, for 
Continental Motors Corporation. 


\g 
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Largest Daily Newspaper in 


Both in Circulation and Volume of 


the West 


Advertising 


Our newspaper advertising in 
Los Angeles for this year will 
amount to approximately 100,- 
000 Agate Lines and this entire 
schedule will be concentrated in 


The Evening Herald. 


CHAS. VON DER AHE, | 


President, Vons, Inc. | andl because of thie lean end Adele 


When Chas. Von Der Ahe opened his 
first Los Angeles grocery store at 
Seventh and Figueroa in 1912 he 
didn’t have enough money to pay his 
first month’s rent. The man from 
whom he bought the store and the 
stock had to pay it for him. Vons, 
Ine., is now—-sixteen years later—one 
of the outstanding grocery chains of 
the west, operating 88 separate retail 
stores in and about Los Angeles. 


The story of this development is a 
story of sound merchandising, good 
management, and careful advertising. 
With a limited investment to begin with, 
and with no outside capital involved 
or solicited, the growth of Vons, Inc., 
demanded that no serious business 
mistakes be made. As the number of 
stores in the organization slowly in- 
creased, Mr, Von Der Ahe realized the 
need of newspaper advertising—but 
he could not afford to experiment. 
After carefully studying the newspa- 
per advertising situation in Los An- 
geles, both by analyzing the circula- 
tions of the various Los Angeles news- 
papers, and by watching the policies of 
his competitors, he decided to concen- 
trate his entire newspaper advertising 


Chain Grocery Store Advertising Lineage 


All Los Angeles Newspapers—First Eleven Months 1928 


ly concentrated circulation we have 
felt it to be to our best interests to 
confine our entire Los Angeles 


newspaper schedule to The Los 


schedule in Los Angeles, and 


: : Angeles Evening Herald. li F 
Angeles in The every line of this 
Evening Herald. CHAS. VON DER AHE, schedule has been 
This policy has President, Vons, Inc. carried by The 
proven so com- Evening Herald 
pletely  satisfac- In 1927, during 
tory that, while the First Elever. 
the amount of Months of the 


space used in The FOOD ADVERTISERS year, Vons used 


Evening Herald 39,284 Agate Lines 


has been steadily This is one of a series of testimonial : aad 
increased, it has advertisements recording the growth and in The Evening 
not vet been development of five large chain grocery Herald. This year 
4 y organizations in Los Angeles—all of whom the space used 
found necessary have been consistent and heavy advertisers has been more 
nor advisable to in The Los Angeles Evening Herald. You 6% i 
e@a any more will find these stories both interesting and than doubled but 
: informative. still, Vons, Inc., 


Los Angeles 
newspapers to 
his schedule. 


are concentrating 
their entire Los 
Angeles schedule 


Mr. Von Der Ahe found that the great in The Evening Herald alone. 
circulation of The Evening Herald, ae eer 
concentrated as it is, 96% right in Los Other large Los Angeles organiza- 


tions, including ALL the other large 
Chain Grocery Store Organizations, 
the Department Stores—in fact, nearly 
every large Los Angeles merchandis- 
ing establishment whose advertising is 
definitely checked for results—are 
following this policy of concentrating 
the major part of their schedules in 


Angeles and its immediate suburbs, 
supported in a few instances by the 
leading newspapers in towns adjacent 
to Los Angeles, formed an unbeatable 
combination to develop business for 
his 88 stores in Southern California. 


During the First Eleven Months of 1928 The Evening Herald, They know—as 
Vons, Inc., have used 88,648 Agate advertisers who investigate will know 
Lines of newspaper advertising in Los —that 


Any Schedule Designed 
to Cover Los Angeles 
Must Begin With The 


LOS ANGELES EVENING HERALD (Six issues 484,358 Agate Lines LOS ANGELES 


Second Paper (morning and Sunday) 


Third Paper (evening) ............. 


Fourth Paper (morning and Sunday) 


Fifth Paper (evening).............. 
Sixth Paper (morning).............. 


The Evening Herald carries MORE Chain Grocery Store Adver- 


tising than all other Los Angeles newspapers, morning and evening, 


daily and Sunday COMBINED. 


vies Aneue, EVENING HERALD 


Baler aras 115,724 Agate Lines Represented in 
eatatlond 40,264 Agate Lines a — = “wee 


y by 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY, JOHN H. LEDERER, A. J. NORRIS HILL, 


Bn dures 4,662 Agate Lines 342 Madison Ave. 910 Hearst Bldg. 610 Hearst Bidg. 


One of the Twenty-eight Hearst Newspapers 
Read by More than Twenty Million People 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The Serious Business of Christmas 
BY V. deM. HILTON 


LITTLE atmosphere: the 
A crowds mill and stew like mi- 
crobes. ‘Peace on Earth, 
Good Will toward Men.” The 
gay Christmastide when neckties grow 
on trees and Santa, like the Arabian 
Jinn, evaporates and sizzles into steam 
heated apartments through radiator 
valves. ‘the day of miracles has not 
passed. I know something about it, 
for I am one of Santa’s many selves, 
Joy of Giving, otherwise known as the 
Christmas Spirit, a nimble, clever 
sprite, enemy of Bank Account‘ and 
Ready Cash. 


The Annual Battle 


Each year we wage a furious battle 
on the field of the Shopping District. 
The fountain pens draw up in close 
formation; the purse strings tighten 
their lines, but with fire place powder, 
carving sets and rubber bath mats 
skirmishing and out-flanking, they are 
easily vanquished. I can worm my way 
through any tactical array. The foun- 
tain pens run dry and the purse strings 
flatten out before my onslaught. Ah! 
The world may well praise me since 1 
am a great boon to mankind, greater 
than my brother, Joy of Receiving. 
Has it not been said that it is greater 
to give than to receive? 

Those who align themselves with 
me are repaid by a supreme sense of 
benevolence and generosity, that warm 
glow that shines cheeks and trousers’ 
pockets. And these fortunate beings I 
prompt with the most marvelous and 
sundry ideas, for I can see into the 
mind of everyone. I tell hubby what 
his wife doesn’t dare breathe: that 
she'd far prefer a Furst-Aid Food Mix- 
Up to a diamond bracelet. Little Joy 
of Giving knows exactly the gift that 
would enchant the hearts of Bobby, 
Sister Ellen and that fastidious person, 
Mrs. Van Tyne. If it weren’t for me 
no hand-embroidered collar boxes, or 
homecraft bread board sets, or repro- 
ductions of antique bellows would go 
into circulation. Think of the loss to 
mankind! 

Before I disclose the secret of my 
success in choosing the right gift for 
the right person, I should like to fore- 
warn those who have endured thus far 
that this is addressed to the person who 
takes Christmas seriously. Christmas is 
serious business, weighty business. 
Above all else, it means transporting 
the Reds to the Black. 

To the laboratory. Here is a typical 
specimen of homo Christmasens. His 
eyes are glazed; his tie floats on his 
waistcoat; his hair clings in wet wisps 


under a crushed hat. He is searching 
for the wife’s present. I whisper and 
on that bright morning she will stand 
enraptured before a brass bound coal 
scuttle. At the same time, Bobby 
gazes with round eyes and bated breath 
at the shining, white bath scales sitting 
so snugly under the lighted tree. I 
knew he was playing on his school 
football team and weight is so impor- 
tant in the game. With the scales, 
he may watch the rise of his avoirdu- 
pois and chart it neatly on the bath- 
room wall. 

There is another species, that tall, 
thin woman in black clinging to the 
railing of the escalator with one hand 
and grasping firmly with the other a 
crumpled piece of paper. She has 
reached Sister Ellen, three lines down. 
I gently steer her toward the counter 
where oilcloth luncheon sets and 
aprons are displayed amid poinsettia 
and glistening red boxes. Just the 
thing, so practical and sanitary. No 
laundering; wipe off with a damp 
cloth. Ellen loves nice things so she'll 
swoon over this adorable oilcloth out- 
fit. 


What to Give Dear Lydia 


A different type, that languid per- 
son over there, is having a dreadful 
time, my dear. She simply cannot de- 
cide what to give dear Lydia. She is 
distraught. Lydia is one of these peo- 
ple who have everything and is a very 
particular person, particularly bored. 
Her problem is solved when her eyes 
light upon a neat little engine for boil- 
ing eggs to the last second of done- 
ness. Hereafter, Lydia will not have 
the distasteful task of either firing the 
chef or waiting for that succulent bit 
of her breakfast. 

I am _ chockful of suggestions. 
Dorothy has grandmother on her 
mind. Every. Christmas the old lady is 
showered with enough woolly shawls, 
warm bedroom slippers and hot water 
bottles dressed up in flannel gowns to 
last her into eternity. Dorothy seeks 
something different, a surprise. I mur- 
mur in her ear and grandmother re- 
ceives an electric exerciser. Grand- 
mother can’t leave the house in cold 
weather and she must have her exer- 
cise, mustn’t she? Then, too, she’s 
overweight. 

Mrs. Ladidal has decided, through 
my instruction, the best gifts are those 
for the home. She is sure every one 
of her friends would be pleased with a 
composition clothes hamper to match 
the color scheme in her bathroom. She 
checks off Cousin Bess with a cunning 


flower pot stand in the form of a tree 
with three branches, each branch bud- 
ding into a pot. And pillows. What 
woman could have too many? Laced 
ones, appliqued ones, leather ones, and 
the last word, fur ones. Several 
friends and relatives go under pillows. 

Mr. O’Tush cannot wait until 
Christmas morning to hear his daugh- 
ter yelp with joy over the set of six 
anti-moth bags with which he has pre- 
sented her. He has also tried to make 
this a Christmas his wife will never 
forget by giving her a Fixit sewing 
machine. His son, John, tearing at 
tinsel ribbon and tissue paper, will 
disclose in all its beautiful newness a 
handsome shoe-shining kit, including 
the paste. His brother will find in his 
stocking a whiskbroom in a tooled 
leather case to hang on the wall. Mr. 
O’Tush will distribute untold happi- 
ness, and, also thinks Mr. O’Tush, one 
cannot teach the youngsters to be well- 
groomed too soon. Their future de- 
pends on it. 


Just the Thing for Mother 


That young woman wiggling her 
way through the crowds wears a wor- 
ried expression. I'll brush all care from 
her face and leave the rouge intact. 
Inspired by Joy of Giving, beaming, 
she has stopped before an artistic ar- 
rangement of wax mops and polishers. 
Still she ponders. Her mother has a 
weak heart. Would she be able to 
stand the excitement of receiving some- 
thing she has longed for all her life? 
The girl nods her head. She will make 
Christmas the happiest day of her 
mother’s life. Not only does she buy 
the mop, but a bottle of polish! A 
regal gift. 

Until I came to his rescue, the young 
man usually spent uncomfortable hours 
in still hunts for the gift that would 
dilate the heart of the girl friend. 
This one, for instance, is too bashful 
and sensible to give her silly trifles, 
such as French crepe de chine under- 
things. He has heard her mention she 
likes to cook and has eaten a plate of 
her fudge. The idea blossoms and the 
fruit is a nest of mixing bowls, yellow 
with green borders, too sweet for 
words. He imagines her dainty hands 
hovering above them, performing the 
magic of throwing together a cake. 
Annabelle will fling herself into his 
arms, thrilled almost to an unbearable 
degree. 

If you follow my precepts, your 
gifts will be met with shrieks of pleas- 
ure and unrestrained demonstrations of 
affection and gratitude. The world 
will seem rosy. For years to come it 
will be a more delightful place to live 
in. What better way to say the old, 
old phrase, ‘Merry Christmas,” than 
with a sanitary system? 
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Apples 


Te wouldn’t buy an apple 
tree, to get an apple pie”... 
says the New York Herald Tri- 
bune recently in an advertise- 
ment ... in scrambled simile 
calling the New York market the 
apple tree and (modestly) the 
H-T the apple pie. Then, coming 
down to cases... the advertiser 
‘‘can buy millions in circulation 
—and get roots, trunk, branches, 
twigs, leaves and bark all mixed 
up with the apple pie he is after. 
Or he can buy the ample (apple 
pie) Herald Tribune circulation 
and get what we believe is the 
most valuable newspaper circu- 
lation in the country”. . . be- 
cause... “‘Herald Tribune cir- 
culation reaches its maximum 
(whatever that means) in the 
better districts of New York City 
and its famous suburbs—(Park 
Avenue, the Upper West Side and 
Westchester, for example).’’ And 
so on. The italics and irreverent 
interjections are ours. 

We are glad to learn that the 
Herald Tribune copywriters be- 
lieve in their paper, but faith 
without works is not reckoned 
enough in any congregation. 
There is no question that the 
Herald Tribune is a good news- 
paper, and a good advertising 
medium. But there is consider- 
able question that Herald Tri- 
bune circulation is the apple pie 
of the New York market. 


HE Herald Tribune, in com- 

mon with the Times, World 
and News, last year issued a state- 
ment of its city circulation by 
city Survey Districts. The state- 
ments of these four papers have 
been compiled—and compared— 
with loving care, and published 
in a very useful booklet by The 
News. (adv.) This booklet is 
available to advertisers or any 
other well-intentioned seeker 
after truth. And in the compari- 
son of city circulations by dis- 
tricts for the four papers men- 
tioned, the Herald Tribune: 


—is fourth in circulation daily and 
Sunday in the Park Avenue district 
(No. 14). 


—is fourth in daily and Sunday circu- 
lation in Districts 16 and 13 which 
comprised the mentioned Upper West 
Side. 


—in the thirteen districts in New York 
City averaging $5,000 or more in an- 
nual family expenditure, is fourth in 
six districts and third in seven in daily 
circulation, fourth in ten and third in 
three in Sunday circulation. 


—in the fifteen $4,000 to $4,999 group 
of districts has about as much daily 
circulation as it has in the top group, 
and slightly more on Sunday. 


—in the $3,000 to $3,999 group has 
better than 10,000 more circulation 
daily and Sunday than it has in the 
top group. 


All of which discloses no Her- 
ald Tribune apple pies! Inci- 
dentally, in the thirteen highest- 
income districts, The News leads 
the Herald Tribune in twelve 
districts daily, and eleven Sun- 
day; has more than twice as 
much daily circulation in this 
group as the Herald Tribune, 
and almost twice as much Sun- 
day! 


OW to get down to cases in the 

much mentioned Westches- 

ter, where the Herald Tribune is 

so proud of its circulation. A 

casual check of New York morn- 

ing circulations by towns in the 
1927 Auditors’ Report shows: 


—that in 39 Westchester towns where 
the daily Herald Tribune has circula- 
tion, it leads the other papers in only 
13 towns but lags in 23; and has 86 
copies in 3 towns where no News cir- 
culation is listed. The Daily News, 
however, leads the Herald Tribune in 
20 towns; and has 645 copies in 7 
towns which list no Herald Tribunes. 


—that in 36 Westchester towns where 
the Sunday Herald Tribune is circu- 
lated, it leads other Sunday papers in 
2 towns, but lags in 32; and sells 80 
copies in 2 towns where no News cir- 


AUCE! 


culation is listed. The Sunday News 
leads the Herald Tribune in 21 towns, 
and sells 1187 copies in 8 towns where 
the Herald Tribune is not listed. 


—that the daily Herald Tribune is 
second in Westchester circulation, 
with the Daily News leading by 4,000 
copies. 


—that the Sunday Herald Tribune is 
third in Westchester circulation with 
The Times second and 4,000 copies 
ahead, and The News first with 14,000 
copies more than the Herald Tribune. 


E beg toremind our esteemed 
‘Wicentaanane that every 
publication that gets past a 
window box size is somewhat of 
an apple tree, with some apples 
and some wood. When you pub- 
lish a good newspaper, you can’t, 
unfortunately, limit it to readers 
which certain advertisers would 
prefer. Everybody comes in, and 
your circulation will grow if you 
print enough copies every day. 
Look what happened to The 
News! We commend the efforts 
of the Herald Tribune to increase 
its apple pie circulation by con- 
ducting such salutary and help- 
ful projects as cooking schools, 
and printing daily lessons in 
shorthand for worthy Westches- 
ter stenographers striving for 
self improvement, but we must 
warn them that the commoner 
people who also have two cents 
to squander every morning will 
not be kept out. They will read a 
mare they think is up and 
coming! 

So to advertisers whe require 
a second to sixth supplementary 
medium in the New York mar- 
ket, in addition to The News, 
we gladly recommend the Her- 
ald Tribune. But we also caution 
them not to be misled. Apple- 
sauce is not apple pie! 


THEE 
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When the Postman Whistles 


DITOR, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I am a cover-to-cover reader of 

SALES MANAGEMENT AND AD- 

VERTISERS’ WEEKLY and am at 
this time considering seriously whether 
or not to include it in the promotion 
program for 1929. 

The magazine is occasionally getting 
hold of some really good material, 
and now and then it gets a good dose 
of tripe. For instance, Roy W. John- 
son’s article headed “Pot Shots at 
Some of Advertising’s Sacred Cows” 
does not take a single pea-shooter shot 
at any of the sacred cows. It’s a good 
title and something should be written 
about the sacred cows. As it is, your 
caption writer fools his audience. 
What Johnson does is to set up some 
vague dummies and then push them 
over. His English is terribly scholas- 
tic; faint traces of academic philosophy 
are in it. The title of the article 
should have been “Advertising’s In- 
hibitions.”’ 

Why not ask Mr. Johnson to list 
the sacred cows and then take a real 
aim at each? I’m sure we'd all like 
very much to “‘geeve a look” at the 
sanctimonious or sanctified bovines. 
—Business Manager, The American 
Girl, New York City. 

ee 

Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: ‘The 
editorial, “What Do the Wholesalers 
Want?” in the issue of November 24, 
1928, prompts me to express our com- 
pany’s views on this subject. 

It is quite true that most whole- 
salers probably do not know what they 
want and the reason for this condi- 
tion is the fact that a majority of 
manufacturers in their ambitious rush 
for volume have worked both ends 
from the middle and instead of de- 
veloping the sales end of the whole- 
sale distributor developed a large sales 
and distributing force of their own, 
began selling the wholesalet’s best ac- 
counts direct and left the unprofitable 
part of the sales and distribution to 
as many wholesalers as they could find, 
which naturally resulted in price- 
cutting and loss of faith between 


manufacturer and wholesaler. In face 
of these circumstances is it so hard 
to realize that the wholesaler is be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea? 

The average layman is under the 
impression that the present business 
trend is eliminating the middleman. 
Various economic writers, however, 
have pointed out the fallacies of such 
thought. If the manufacturer increases 
his sales and distribution force he is 
merely adding to his overhead the cost 
of wholesaling. The feasibility of a 
manufacturer selling everybody direct 
is still very much doubted because it 
necessitates the establishing of branch 
offices and warehouses to take care of 
the hundreds or thousands of outlets 
in the various parts of the country. 

The manufacturer who is willing to 
lay all of his eggs in a few baskets 
by selling his entire outfit to half 
a dozen chain store operators is still 
being called a myth. All of which 
indicates that the manufacturer is also 
in the same precarious position as his 
business friend of long ago, the whole- 
saler. 

Competition in all fields is getting 
keener every year and it will not take 
very long for many manufacturers to 
realize that they will not find it 
profitable to get 100 per cent distri- 
bution, regardless of the method em- 
ployed—wholesaler, direct or through 
chain store. As a matter of fact it is 
already well known that many chain 
stores ate beginning to manufacture 
and push the sale of their own private 
brands. It will, therefore, not be very 
long before these chains will advertise 
and create a consumer demand for 
their own products. 

One hundred per cent distribution 
is not a reality, as there are many 
manufacturers who do not care to sell 
the small wholesaler because of the 
credit risk involved and also because 
the orders are too small to be called 
profitable. 

Don’t you think that your good or- 


ganization ought to advise the manu- 


facturers that their best bet is to help 
the wholesaler get and keep the manu- 


facturer’s brand in as many retail 
outlets as the wholesaler calls on? Is 
there any better way of doing it than 
by limiting wholesale distributors to 
the few best in each territory and then 
sending a trained missionary man to 
work with the distributor's sales force? 
With this set-up the distributor will 
always be willing to pay the manufac- 
turer a fair price for the merchandise, 
and have his own salesmen get the 
repeat business because it will be 
profitable to do so. This will enable 
the manufacturer to count on a steady 
and continued increase in volume 
through satisfactory wholesale chan- 
nels, and also put the manufacturer 
in a position of selling the large chains 
direct, providing the business can be 
taken at a profit, in that way eliminat- 
ing all fears of the chains being able 
to dictate terms. 

The plan will require slight modi- 
fication to meet the conditions in vari- 
ous territories and if given a fair trial 
over a period of time will work out 
very satisfactorily to everyone con- 
cerned. Of course the manufacturer 
of shoes, hats, etc., that can go direct 
to the consumer through his own 
retail stores has not been considered 
because the writer has assumed that 
most manufacturers do not make 
articles that warrant a retail store for 
their line exclusively. 

Therefore, in answering your ques- 
tion, “What Do the Wholesalers 
Want?” I suggest you tell the manu- 
facturers—‘‘Nothing else but a square 
deal so that they can deliver merchan- 
dise to progressive retailers at a cost 
no higher than it costs a chain store 
to deliver to their own branches,” and 
you may also add that if they are 
unable or unwilling to give the whole- 
saler what they themselves would 
expect if they were wholesalers that 
it may be very advisable for them to 
consider the advantages of selling their 
factories to the chains and letting the 
rest of the manufacturers worry about 
their distribution problems.—/. L. 
Kahn, president, Soda-Lunch Equip- 
ment Company, Inc. 
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The Sales Managers’ Bookshelf 


General Inventories 


HE advertising agency executive 

planning a campaign for a type 

of product strange to him—or 

the sales manager going to a 
new position with a sort of distribu- 
tion with which he has had no pre- 
vious experience—instead of gradually 
getting his bearings by trial and error, 
hunts up an expert in the field, quizzes 
him, or lets him talk. 

So with all the changes in every hu- 
man activity that affect our markets and 
our sales and promotion, isn’t it a good 
time to check up with expert observers 
of these changes? What has really 
happened since the war—in business, 
in education, in letters, in politics? 
How are the interests and feeling of 
the general public changing? 

Illuminating answers are in three re- 
cent books, which are hereby recom- 
mended to readers of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. 

“Whither Mankind: A Panorama of 
Modern = Civilization’” (Longmans, 
Green and Company), is edited by 
Charles A. Beard, who writes an in- 
troduction and an epilogue to sixteen 
papers by as many different authors. 

Professor Beard has an economic in- 
terpretation of history, notably when he 
traced the compromises of the Federal 
Constitution to “big business” deals 
back in 1789. But in this new vol- 
ume, the editor and his contributors 
are possibly “‘oversold” on the virtues 
of our machine civilization ; the general 
attitude is not pessimistic—quite the 
contrary. Science and scientific meth- 
ods, every bit as much as mass machin- 
ety, characterize modern civilization, 
especially in America—and so (to 


quote from the epilogue) there is the 
possibility that we may “‘subject the 
scattered and perplexing things of this 
world to a more ordered dominion of 
the spirit.” 

Perhaps the most striking single con- 


tribution is Dr. Hu Shih on ‘‘The Civ- 
ilizations of the East and the West” 
with its pragmatic decision for the ma- 
terial (even the spiritual) good of Oc- 
cidental machine civilization as against 
the unfruitful, though serene, philoso- 
phies of India and his native China. 

Bertrand Russeil, usually no friendly 
critic of the modern order, writes on 
Science, which with the Bible and 
Greek civilization he reckons the main 
scources of modern Western culture. 
Science he says banishes fear and gives 
us power, and science through modern 
machinery has revolutionized transpor- 
tation, the methods of sending mes- 
sages, production of economic goods, 
the public health—and means of mak- 
ing war. ‘The merits of the machine 
civilization far outweigh its defects.” 

In discussing Business, Julius Klein 
finds the commercial cause for the dis- 
covery of America in the increased de- 
mand for spices, “indispensable for 
the heavily predominant meat diets of 
Western Europe” in the 15th century. 
“The only substitute for refrigeration 
was a profusion of spices.” “The 
factory chimneys of Manchester were 
indeed the guns that won the battle of 
Waterloo . . . Had industrial history 
been just a generation ahead of this 
schedule there is no telling what would 
have happened to the gaunt scattered 
bands of colonial soldiery in 1776.” 
And after outlining the revolution of 
the last decade and a half he speaks of 
“the utterly medieval business practices 
and levels of 1913.” 

Stuart Chase writes a chapter on 
Play—and is as little pleased here with 
modern amusements and sports as he 
is in his other writings with modern 
selling and advertising. ‘Not a few 
of the antics of advertising and the 
higher salesmanship should be written 
off to the same revolt” from a machine 
civilization with its monotony, grasping 
for any psychic relief, “anything which 
promises color and life, humor and ac- 
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tivity.” Even the world war, says Mr. 
Chase, was received by America with 
“whoops and shouts of tumultuous 
joy . . . because it offered a substitute 
for that release in play which the pip- 
ing times of peace did not provide.” 
But even this chapter has a valuable 
suggestion to sales managers and ad- 
vertisers—a machine age civilization 
makes a public that can be amused 
easily and (for those in the business 
of amusing that public) very profit- 
ably. 

The contributors are not all Ameri- 
cans. Sidney and Beatrice Webb write 
on Labor, mostly of course the British 
and Continental question but with a 
few pages on the United States, closing 
with the suggestion that American 
vagrancy and criminality may be partly 
due to the “lack of economic security 
for the wage earners in the United 
States,” though this insecurity is pos- 
sibly “lessened by enforced abstinence 
from alcoholic drink and minimized in 
practice by the exceptional economic 
prosperity and wide freedom of Amer- 
ican life.” Emil Ludwig on War and 
Peace and Havelock Ellis on the Fam- 
ily are other “alien” contributors. 


Recent Gains in 
American Civilization 


This is the title of a second general 
inventory, edited by Kirby Page, edi- 
tor of the World Tomorrow, and pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace. Three of 
the seventeen contributors to “Whither 
Mankind” write for this volume: 
Charles A. Beard, who edited ‘““Whith- 
er Mankind,” writes for this volume 
on changes in government; Stuart 
Chase contributes a section on business 
and industry; and John Dewey, who 
wrote on Philosophy for Professor 
Beard, contributes a critique of Ameri- 
can civilization. And though this vol- 
ume is limited to American civiliza- 
tion it contains (as did ‘“Whither Man- 
kind’) an Oriental interpretation of 
the Occident, but this time by a Jap- 
anese, Masaharu Anesaki, professor of 
comparative religion in the University 
of Tokio. Like Dr. Hu Shih in Pro- 
fessor Beard’s symposium, he looks on 
the bright side, hoping for a ‘‘demo- 
cratic community of human brother- 
hood.” Another contributor, Harry F. 
Ward, writing on Progress or Deca- 
dence, says that we at home can’t judge 
whether we are progressing or not: 
We must humbly ask the “scholars 
of the Orient” for an opinion. This 
is, with a vegeance, the advertising 
agent’s argument for ‘‘an outside point 
of view.” Professor Ward doubts 
whether there have been “any gains in 
the life of this country since the war” 
and his essay typifies the special dis- 
tinguishing mark of this volume—its 

(Continued on page 758) 
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DON’T MAKE HIM USE THE CRANK 


Even the trade papers are going modern—witness the Automobile 
Trade Journal, formerly one of the most conservative. 


“Modern Art Isa Force, Not a Fad, 
Catch Up With It” 


(Continued from page 717) 


It is fundamental in this age. Men 
and women work harder and are in 
need of greater comfort, rest and recre- 
ation. Vastly different living and work- 
ing conditions have arisen in this age 
and to suit the new needs and satisfy 
the wishes of modern people modern 
forms have been devised. 

Modern inventive genius has given 
us new materials to work with. They 
can be used only in a limited way un- 
less a new form is found to make 
widest use of them. In the increas- 
ing congestion and complexitics of life 
we must consider hygienic problems 
that arise, the smoke, dust and annoy- 
ances that come with the vaster life. 
People no longer live in houses far 
apart. The walls of our offices and 
living-rooms, the instruments we use 
in living must be suited to these new 
conditions. We must use new ma- 
terials and devices that can be easily 
washed and cared for and still remain 
beautiful. Life was moving much 
slower in that age when we had 
plenty of time. Elaborately conceived 
decorations and furnishings did fit that 
age but they do so no longer. Our 
time for rest is much less than it was 
then. Stronger colors, different de- 
signs give joy and comfort to our new 
lives. Time is so valuable today that 
we must use colors and forms which 
are quickly and easily visible. We 
find that nearly everything we use in- 


fluences our daily lives and so the new 
forms and colors are expressed even 
in the knives and forks on our tables. 
New metals are being manufactured, 
new glasses, new fabrics and only a 
new form can make the best use of 
them. 

I should explain here that there is 
a correct and an incorrect attitude by 
which the modernistic forms are ap- 
proached. People should enjoy and 
study the modernistic creation at an 
exhibit for instance not with the idea 
of buying this or that room or object 
but with the idea of gaining an under- 
standing of this art and also an inspi- 
ration. The artist’s object is to try to 
show an example of how his art may 
be employed. The use of new ma- 
terials and forms should be an inspira- 
tion to people so that when they are 
in need of some object they will be 
able to plan in an harmonious way 
and go to the proper sources to supply 
that need. Nearly everything we cook 
today is prepared by machines and each 
new thing which is created assumes a 
new form to fit new needs. We must 
not create new machines to fit into 
old forms but new machines to suit 
new forms. Otherwise we create in- 
congruities and produce inharmoni- 
ous, unnatural contrasts and ugliness 
such as are to be seen in inartistic and 
glaring mixtures of the modern and 
the old. There is a danger in seeking 


the advice of a so-called expert who 
is not schooled in the real meaning of 
the true modernistic. The true mod- 
ernistic is a school by itself. 

Nor is the modernistic form a new 
thing. It has been developing for 
more than thirty years and its progress 
has been greatest, of course, in Eu- 
rope and, in particular, in Vienna 
where today the success of the new 
movement is reflected everywhere in 
nearly everything one sees or touches. 
Moreover the new form is but the re- 
sult of a deep study of the whole his- 
tory of art and life. The old has been 
studied to provide the fundamentals 
for the new. The business man who 
believes that it is a wholly new and 
revolutionary form of art is not aware 
of the history of its development. We 
are not experimenting. We are de- 
veloping and the use of the vast sup- 
ply of new materials is one of the 
bases of that development. The new 
form is not forcing itself on the world. 
It is merely asserting itself logically 
and taking its place. 


All Modern in Ten Years 


In ten years we will know nothing 
but modern things. The growth is 
rather slow now. Its growth will at- 
tain greater speed as we find more 
ways to use all these new things—lac- 
quers, textiles, fabrics, building ma- 
terials and so forth. Men are perhaps 
slower to embrace the new forms than 
women. Women have been using the 
new forms in their dresses for some 
time and are accustomed to it and like 
it. It possesses beauty, motion, color, 
and draws one away from the drab. 
It is difficult to get color and new 
form into the dress of men but it is 
not necessarily impossible to do so. 
The colorful attire of the college man 
and the golfer are indications that they 
do like color. 

My experience with modern art in 
the theatre is alone ample proof to me 
that the modernistic must have its 
way. The stage has done much to 
popularize modern art for here people 
believe in it much more easily because 
they see the pictorial part of it and 
they learn in this way to like it. Only 
recently I have taken scenes from my 
latest stage production and have woven 
them into miodernistic designs for 
silks and other fabrics. One great 
advantage in the modernistic from 
the manufacturers’ standpoint as well 
as the artists’ is that it is not confined 
by limitations. I dare say that in time 
it will be possible to design a con- 
tainer for shoe polish so that it will 
present an attractive picture of life and 
action. There’s the beauty of the new 
form. It can picture life in all its 
glory and color and action. A busi- 
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Announcing ! 


THE INCLUSION OF FOUNTAIN & CANDY TOPICS 


WITH 


THE SODA FOUNTAIN 


St ARTING with the January issue FOUNTAIN HIS 60,000 circulation includes approximately 


& CANDY TOPICS becomes a part of The 
SODA FOUNTAIN magazine. The title of the 


amalgamated publications is 
The SODA FOUNTAIN with 
which is combined FOUN- 
TAIN & CANDY TOPICS. 


*TAHE combined publications 
ta to be printed through- 
out on coated paper stock with 
a trim size of 7 x 10 and type 
size of 5, x 84. 


the combined publications 
offer a guaranteed circula- 
‘tion of 60,000, at a rate of but 
$300 a page. This means that 


you can blanket approximately 


90% of the buying power of 


this rapidly growing two billion dollar industry 
at a cost of but 14 of 1c per page per reader. 


INDUSTRIES 
AFFECTED 


Candy - All Food - Radio - Glass- 
ware - Tobacco - Chocolate - Re- 
frigeration - Fountain Equipment 

Canned Goods - Furniture - 
Cooking Equipment - Uniforms - 
Store Equipment - Musical Instru- 
ment - China - Washing Machine 
- Paper Goods - Soda Fountain - 
Sign - Coffee - Tea - Cone - Syrup 
- Fruit - Flavoring Extract - Bottled 
Drink - Malted Milk - Dairy Prod- 
ucts - Cooler - Ice Cream Freezer 

- Ice Cream 


35,000 drug stores, 15,000 confectionery stores, 
5,800 soda shops and over 4,000 hotels, chain stores, 


department stores, terminals, 
sandwich shops and others. 


"Ee reach these many trades, 
that have stores with foun- 
tains, through a page a month 
in but one of their own business 
papers would cost over $700. 
Compare this with our rate of 
but $300 and then think of the 
further savings in duplication of 
circulation and cost of plates. 


Wt will send you com- 


plete information on this 
industry, whose sensational 
growth is little realized except 
by those in direct contact with 


it, on receipt of your card or business letterhead. 
Just ask your secretary to mail it in to us. 


THE SODA FOUNTAIN 


Blankets a Two Billion Dollar Industry of Startling Growth 
Graybar Building 


A New York 


nan 


ness man need not be told of the im- 
portance of action in anything he sells. 
This could not be done with the old 
forms. 

Nor need I tell the business man 
that as a matter of production detail it 
costs less to manufacture objects where 
the basis of design is straight lines 
rather than curves. The modernistic 
makes much of the straight line. 

For thirty years I have been work- 
ing with the modernistic. I have seen 
it start slowly and forge its way into 
the lives of several nations. It will do 
the same in America and will come 
upon us as the motor car has—while 
we are thinking about it, perhaps 
speculating about its future. Already 
we have a permanent exhibit of mod- 
ernistic art applied to the things we 
use in everyday life. Modernistic 
creators form a very definite group in 
this country and it is their object to 
hold themselves available to the needs 
of industry. And it is of the utmost 
importance that the manufacturer or 
the advertising man find the right art- 
ist to make his modernistic adaptation. 
What passes as modernistic art in 
many quarters is not really or truly 
modernistic and to employ it is in- 
jurious not only to the true form but 
to the product which employs it. One 
must take all of the modernistic or 
none at all. It is not susceptible to 
half-way measures. 


Automobile Trade Journal 
Goes Modern 


BY EUGENE DE LOPATECKI 
Art Editor of Sales Management 


One of the most radical changes in 
typographical policy that has taken 
place in many months has turned the 
Automobile Trade Journal, published 
by the Chilton-Class Journal Company 
of Philadelphia for the past thirty 
years, from a conservative, typically 
“trade paper’ publication into a thor- 
oughgoing advocate of modernism. 
There are no halfway measures about 
the December number, the first issue 
since the amalgamation with Motor 
Age; it is consistently modern through- 
out so far as the editorial matter is 
concerned. 

The major part of the book is in two 
colors, a soft blue being used on many 
pages in place of the more usual red. 
The layouts are dynamic and show 
evidence of much careful planning. 
Headlines are snapped up and set in 
Broadway type. Plenty of drawings 
and cartoons are used to liven up the 
photographic pages. It is a challenge 
to other publishers still floundering in 
the doldrums of the age of Theodore 
de Vinne and Chelt Bold. 
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There is no evidence of pinch-penny 
tactics. Enough money has been spent 
to do a good job and it has been done 
well. There is only one disappointing 
detail and that is the continued use 
of Century for the body type. A more 
legible and interesting text type not 
only would make reading easier but 
would complete the break with the 
magazine's rather conservative past. 


Delco-Light Builds 
Sales Quotas 


(Continued from page 718) 
with the help of a supervisor, make an 
intensive drive to close the required 
number of sales. 

Very close supervision is maintained 
in the field, the aim being to have one 
supervisor for every seven dealers, and 
abundant inspiration and cooperation 
is furnished from the factory and at 
the special foundation conventions. 

Such conventions were held in Phil- 
adelphia, New Orleans and Chicago 
during the summer of 1928 and were 
featured by a dramatic presentation of 
the sales plan that was impressive and 
inspirational, as well as instructive. 

At the first morning session there 
was a presentation of the new 1,500- 
watt Delco-Light from a sales stand- 
point, with an actual sales demonstra- 
tion, followed by a demonstration of 
the great power of the new plant. 

Then, when the curtain rose on the 
afternoon session, there stood the loco- 
motive of the “Foundation Special,” 
with the seven cardinal points of the 
senior obligation lettered on its front, 
and with the engineer and fireman in 
overalls, ready to start on the run to 
“Quoraville.”’ 


Elaborately Staged 


Elaborate and realistic stage proper- 
ties were used throughout, and the 
parts were acted by well-rehearsed 
men. 

There were several stations along 
the road to “‘Quotaville,”’ the first be- 
ing ‘Battery Heights,” where a repre- 
sentative of the manufacturer presented 
the battery phase of the Delco-Light 
sales story and stressed the importance 
of following up plant sales to secure 
the replacement battery business. 

“Watertown” was a picturesque sta- 
tion where the Delco-Light pump sales 
feature was presented, together with 
a new, low-price model pump and a 
dramatic announcement of price reduc- 
tions on the entire line of D-L water 
systems. 

When the “Foundation Special’ 
reached ‘Happy Valley” there was a 
halt to cite the importance of service in 
gaining new prospects and in obtain- 


ing resales from Delco-Light users. 


At “Fairhaven” the whole delega- 
tion got off and visited the county fair, 
where they were guests of the “Fair- 
haven County Agricultural Board” and 
where they learned many pertinent 
facts concerning that territory which, of 
course, was just any typical territory. 
After emphasizing the wealth, buying 
power, improved conditions and ex- 
penditures of the farmers for various 
kinds of goods, the application was 
made that every dealer should exhibit 
at his local county fair. 

The advantages of the General 
Motors time payment plan, which are 
available to purchasers of Delco-Light 
products, and how they can be made 
a decided aid in selling, were present- 
ed by a representative of the “G. M. 
A. C.” between stations.. 


Runs into Obstacles 


Then the “Foundation Special’ ran 
smack up against a whole pile of “‘ob- 
stacles’” on the track; ‘Odd Jobs,” 
‘Poor Service,’ “Neglected Duties,” 
“Laziness,” ‘Indifference,’ ‘Divided 
Interest,’ ‘Rumors’ and others. W. 
R. Huber, sales manager, explained 
that just as these were obstacles in the 
way of the engine, so the faults which 
they were labeled were obstacles in the 
path of progress of Delco-Light sell- 
ing men. He then explained how the 
cardinal principles of the foundation 
were the only means by which these 
obstacles could be overcome, and as 
each obstacle was removed from the 
track, the cardinal point responsible 
for its removal was illuminated on the 
front of the engine. 

But the worst was to come! Amid 
ringing shots the bandit, ‘Leaks and 
Losses,’ held up and robbed the 
“Foundation Special,’ only to be 
thwarted and captured by ‘Sheriff Ac- 
counting’’ just as he was about to get 
away with all the profits. 

In spite of these delays, however, 
the train reached ‘‘Quotaville’’ on time, 
where General Manager Arnold met 
and congratulated the engineer and 
fireman as they climbed down from 
the cab. 

Mr. Arnold then concluded the per- 
formance with a talk on the necessity 
of knowing the product. In the midst 
of his discourse he paused to ask how 
many dealers could name twenty-five, 
ten and five selling points. Then to 
prove to them that there are even 
more than twenty-five selling points 
of Delco-Light, the curtains were 
parted to reveal a chart on which fifty 
such points were listed. Not content 
with this, he then revealed a second 
chart on which another fifty selling 
points were shown. 

Each convention wound up with a 
banquet and a pretentious vaudeville 
or musical comedy show. 
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A dramatic feature of each conven- 
tion, and one which was not fiction in 
any sense of the word, was the pres- 
entation of cash awards to foundation 
men who had made their quotas during 
the preceding quarter. Seventy-seven 
received a total of $4,338 at Philadel- 
phia, thirty-four received a total of 
$3,628 at New Orleans, and at Chi- 
cago, 154 members were awarded cash 
prizes totaling $10,759; rather con- 
crete proof of the success of the plan. 

Delco-Light sales for the first ten 
months of 1928 show an increase of 
28 per cent over those of the cortes- 
ponding period of 1927 and the last of 
these ten months is said to have been 
the biggest September since 1920. 
Present sales reports indicate the year 
will end with record-breaking volume. 
As a tule, sales in this line during the 
last quarter constitute about half of the 
total annual volume. 


Hearst Papers Fight 
Posters in California 


A movement for the removal of all 
advertising posters along California 
highways—even those erected on pri- 
vate property with the consent of the 
property owner—has been launched in 
California under the sponsorship of the 
Hearst newspapers. Governor C. C. 
Young has declared himself in favor 
of the campaign. 

Under existing laws the division of 
highways is already preventing erec- 
tion of posters on all rights-of-way 
controlled by the State. The governor 
warns that there is question as to 
the State’s constitutional right to inter- 
fere with structures on private prop- 
erty, and that the arousing of strong 
public sentiment rather than passage of 
legislation would be the best proced- 
ure in seeking removal of such signs. 


Cleveland Market 
Outlined by Bureau 


The first of a series of regional market 
studies, based on a standard market 
survey form recently adopted, has just 
been published by the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 

The survey of the Cleveland market 
was prepared by the Cleveland Press. 
It contains data on geography, climate, 
population, distribution and composi- 
tion, transportation, industry, finance, 
welfare, standard of living, retail and 
wholesale trade, and buying power. 
The outline of the market area sub- 
mitted by the Press is also compared 
with those of the same area by Cosmo- 
politan Magazine and J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 


Recent additions to the 
Frank Presbrey Staff emphasize 
again the progressive and seasoned 
character of the advertising and 
allied services provided for Clients 


E. D. GIBBS 


For fifteen years Adver- 
tising Director of the 
National Cash Register 
Company of Dayton in 
Charge of Advertising 
and Sales Promotion. Mr. 
Gibbs joins this Agency 
as Vice-Presideni. 


E, D. GIBBS 


FREDERICK E. GARLICK 


Advertising and sales 
promotion for nationally 
known travel and trans- 
portation services. In- 
cluded in his twenty 
years’ experience is the 
management of Pas. 
senger, Freight and Ad- 
vertising Departments. 


FREDERICK E, GARLICK 


WILLIAM REA 


Twenty-five years’ thor- 
ough and broad expe- 
rience in selling, account 
management and copy 
service direction, both in 
agency practice and di- 
rectly for manufacturers. 


FRANK PRESBREY 
COMPANY 


247 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Published monthly, supple- 
mented with bulletins and 
covers daily newspapers, farm 
papers, general magazines and 
business papers. 


To select the 
proper advertising 
mediums, you need 


STANDARD 
RATE & DATA SERVICE 


T GIVES up-to- 
the-minute infor- 
mation on rates, dis- 
counts, color and 
cover charges, spe- 
cial positions, classi- 
fied advertising and 
reading notices, clos- 
ing dates, page and 
column sizes — and 
circulations on publi- 
cations in the United 
States and Canada. 
—~— —USE THIS COUPON! ——— 
Special 30-Day Approval 


Order 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


You may send wus—prepaid—the current 
number of Standard Rate & Data Service, 
together with all bulletins since it was is- 
sued, which we are to have the privilege 
of using 30 days. If we are not convinced 
of the value of this Service at the end of 
that time, we shall return the issue and our 
obligation is ended. Otherwise, you may 
consider us subscribers and send a revised 
copy each month for one year. The 
service is to be maintained by bulletins 
issued every other day. 


Individual Signing Order............cecseeeee 
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Keys to Sales Success in Canada 


(Continued from page 730) 


largest percentage of population is 
found between Windsor, Ontario 
(opposite Detroit) and Quebec City, 
where there are about five million peo- 
ple; in the prairie provinces between 
Winnipeg and Calgary are about two 
million. The other sales areas contain 
a small and pretty well scattered popu- 
lation. The manufacturer who mar- 
kets his wares successfully in the 
Ontario-Quebec section and in the 
prairies has the cream of the Canadian 
market. 

The highest purchasing power per 
capita is found in the prairie 
provinces, with Ontario, Quebec, 
British Columbia and the maritimes 
following in the order named. 
American manufacturers have an ad- 
vantage in the prairies in that the 
freight rates in Eastern Canada in 
many cases offset the tariff advantages 
enjoyed by Canadian manufacturers. 
This is also true to a lesser extent 
in the maritimes, especially when ship- 
ments are made by water from New 
York and Boston. 


Medium of Distribution 


As to sales methods, the medium of 
distribution varies according to the 
product. The average American 
specialty is most effectively marketed 
by manufacturers’ agents, who are al- 
ways eager to handle patented prod- 
ucts. In the case of more competitive 
articles which are made in Canada or 
imported from Europe, it may be 
found necessary to sell direct to 
wholesalers, retailers or consumers. 
Generally speaking, the radical changes 
in merchandising methods which have 
taken place in the United States since 
the War have also occurred in Canada. 
Mail-order houses, chain stores, co- 
operative trade and consumer buying 
groups, direct selling by manufacturers 
to retailers and handling of special 
lines by stores previously confining 
their stock to staples are some of the 
features of Canadian business today 
just as they are in the United States. 

It may be said then that the actual 


| placing of an American manufacturet’s 


goods in the hands of Canadian con- 
sumers is a problem corresponding 
rather closely to the same process at 
home. 

On account of its climate Canada is 
greatly affected by seasonal factors. 
British Columbia is the only province 
escaping the full force of Canada’s 
arctic winters. In general, the principal 
retail buying seasons for the residents 
of Canada are from October to the 
end of the year and from April to 


June; for the thousands of tourists 
from June to September. The active 
wholesale selling seasons naturally pre- 
cede the retail buying periods, accord- 
ing to the kind of merchandise 
involved; most of the cotton hosiery 
business, for instance, is done in Sep- 
tember and the largest proportion of 
motor car sales is made in April and 
May. 

This seasonal factor is having inter- 
esting results in merchandising. Im- 
plement dealers in the West, for ex- 
ample, are taking on radio equipment 
and other lines which they can sell 
in the winter months and Canadian 
manufacturers whose plants are in- 
active during certain periods are seek- 
ing opportunities for making other 
products at those times. The Domin- 
ion and the provincial authorities, by 
purchasing snowplows, are opening 
each year an increased mileage of 
highways and thereby stimulating 
trade. 

Advertising in Canada is a subject 
requiring careful attention because of 
the marked differences in Canadian 
and American psychology. The lan- 
guage factor is present in the Province 
of Quebec, where at least two million 
people are French-speaking. The 
racial factor is important in all nine 
provinces. The British influence pre- 
vails, so this more than anything else 
makes it necessary to adapt American 
advertising to a very different audience 
from that in the United States. Many 
forms of advertising are employed, but 
the trade journal and the daily press 
are generally regarded as the most ef- 
fective media for reaching the dealer 
and the consumer. 


Not a Domestic Market 


Hundreds of American manufac- 
facturers, glancing hurriedly at a map 
of North America, have said to them- 
selves, “Canada is just next door to 
the United States. Our domestic sales 
department can handle it as easily as 
our home market. There’s nothing to 
it!’”” Why pause to lament their costly 
ignorance? They wonder why they 
have not done any business in Can- 
ada. Intelligent sales executives can 
tell them if they really want to know. 
The reason, briefly, is that Canada is 
not a domestic market where selling 
is a purely routine matter; it is a con- 
tiguous export market where competi- 
tive conditions are probably more 
complex than in any of our foreign 
sales fields, and whoever wanders into 
it with his eyes shut is bound to stub 
his toe. 
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It will thus be seen that Canada as 
a major market must be first ap- 
proached with the manufacturing 
angle in mind. Its legislation and 
economic policy, of which the legisla- 
tion is but the expression, calls for 
an enlarged industry and _ points 
squarely to those who would sell in 
Canada the advisability of manufac- 
turing in Canada. Its customs tariff, 
in its words, its interpretation and its 
enforcement, points squarely to the 
advantages of manufacturing in Can- 
ada. The attitude of its consuming 
public with its intense loyalty to the 
“Land of the Maple Leaf” points 
squarely to a quicker consumer accept- 
ance if ‘‘made in Canada.” Every 
sign points the same way—and every 
straw inclines in the same direction! 


Business Indices 


The feature of last week’s business in- 
dication was the great volume of 
transactions reflected by the bank fig- 
ures of the week before, both clearings 
and debits against individual accounts. 
Commodity prices continued to sag. 
Money rates, especially time loans, 
showed no easing trend. Holiday 
trade reports were decidedly cheerful. 


Total Transactions 


Bank clearings in the week ended De- 
cember 13 amounted to $13,670,660,- 
000 in twenty-three cities, a gain over 
last year of 34 per cent. Outside New 
York the cities’ volume was 9.2 per 
cent higher and all but five recorded 
advances. There was a decided rally 
in Southern cities. Debits against in- 
dividual accounts total $19,883,995,- 
000, an increase over 1927 of 39.5. 
All districts were up, those outside 
New York being better by 16.5 per 
cent. Commodity prices continued to 
drop, the Irving Fisher index being 
96.7, compared with 97.1 the week be- 
fore. The statistics of labor wholesale 
price index for November was 96.7, 
1.1 below that of October and the 
same as it was in November last year. 


Credit Conditions 


Money continued tight, except to call 
funds which were relatively easy at 6 
to 7. Time money ruled at 714 to 734 
and 81/4, for thirty day loans. Com- 
mercial paper held at 514 to 534. 


George S. Fowler has: become vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
Simmons Company, bed manufacturers, 
Chicago. Mr. Fowler was formerly 
with the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, and previously was advertising 
director of Colgate & Company, now 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. He will make 
his headquarters in New York. 
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SATISFACTION 


MOLLOY MADE COVERS cost more than 
ordinary covers. The question naturally arises, 
**Are they worth it?”’ 


Recently we asked several users. Here are quo- 
tations from their answers: 


“Satisfactory in every way”—“Many favorable 
comments from executives”—“Our counter books 
have been giving thorough satisfaction” —“We 
find these covers to be very satisfactory”—“‘Our 
catalog received much better attention than it oth- 
erwise would because of the Molloy covers that 
were used”—these are actual quotations from 
the replies received! 


The original complete letters quoted above are 
in our files and we will gladly furnish both the 
names and complete answers if you are interested. 
They are from nationally known organizations 
who know sales and advertising values. 


Your request for samples and suggestions will 
find us eager to co-operate in every way. We want 
to demonstrate our ability to serve you with equal 
satisfaction! 


Molloy Made Covers may be had 
in any size, shape or quantity. 
They may be of the finest artificial 
leather, of Mocotan, or of hot-die 
embossed paper. Stiff or flexible, 
according to your preference and 
purpose; for bound books or loose- 
leaf binders of any style; in any 
color or combination of colors; in 
any leather grain. 

They are always designed ex- 
pressly for the book on which they 
are to be used. Your inquiry en- 
tails no obligation. 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY 
COMPANY 


2869 North Western Avenue, Chicago 


@©® \ 
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In a letter to the stockholders of Butler Brothers, 
President Cunningham of that company announces 
the formation of Scott Stores, Inc., a subsidiary corpora- 
tion formed to operate a chain of retail nickel-to-a-dollar 
stores. We wish them luck, happiness and prosperity. 
Here is an excerpt from an editorial in the January 8, 
1927, issue of SALES MANAGEMENT: “‘We cannot help 
feeling, if Homer Stillwell were at the Butler helm today. 
that he would organize the thousands of Butler dealers 
into a great chain, each store owned and operated by 
Butler Brothers, each following a centrally controlled sell- 
ing program, each buying and selling the same merchan- 
dise, at the same price and going their chain store 
competitors one better! A business that stands still is 
doomed.” It seems that until this announcement by 
President Cunningham, his company has been standing 
still. Profits have been woefully inadequate. As late as 
three months ago officials of the company other than Mr. 
Cunningham denied reports that Butler Brothers were 
contemplating a chain. They laughed at the idea. So 
far as we can ascertain, Mr. Cunningham said nothing. 
But that is beside the point. Now that Butler Brothers 
have finally stopped issuing optimistic statements about 
_ the important position of the wholesaler and have begun 
to face the music, they must remember that two years 
ago when we suggested the idea there were virtually no 
Montgomery Ward retail stores, far fewer Penney stores, 
considerably fewer Grant stores and fewer Woolworth, 
Kresge and other stores, particularly in the smaller towns. 
With Penney out after 500 new stores, Grant expanding 
rapidly, Schulte opening five-cent-to-a-dollar stores on 
every hand, competition will be keener, store managers 
higher priced and less numerous, rents considerably higher. 
And on top of that must be remembered the fact that 
neither Butler Brothers nor Scott Stores, Inc., have identity 
with the vast consuming public. Montgomery Ward and 
Sears Roebuck not only have established identities, but 
millions of dollars’ worth of good will. Coming behind 
all the huge developments of the past two years, Mr. 
Cunningham will face a heartbreaking task in putting 
Scott Stores, Inc., on a profitable basis. He may be equal 
to it. But the fact remains that probably it would have 
been far easier had he begun when SALES MANAGEMENT 
suggested the idea to him, rather than two years later. 
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D ID BUTLER BROTHERS WAIT TOO LONG? 


EW BATTLES FOR SUPREMACY IN DRUGS: 
With McKesson and Robbins, Inc., and the 
country-wide chain of drug wholesalers in their 
group planning a vast tie-up between a large group of 
manufacturers and advertisers it looks as 1f some of the 
drug chains are at last in for a battle that will shake an 
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When the McKesson 


industry to its very foundations. 
and Robbins announcement appears those who are not on 
either the chain store or the independent bandwagon may 
find it difficult to straddle the two. There are those who 
have been successful in riding two horses in the past and 
are patting themselves on the back for their agility who 
may be riding for a fall. Sales execuuves—we mean 
everybody from the president down to district managers 
—ought to put more tacks in their nice office chairs and 
get out and see what is going on in these days, when 
industry is being revolutionized with giant gestures. Many 
sales executives must build higher and tighter fences. The 
consumer must be taught to demand their products. 
Consumer acceptance is no longer enough. We must go 
back to consumer demand with a capital “D.” 
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HINK FAST, MR. SALES EXECUTIVE: “It 
OT cok as if all of State Street were branching out 

to the suburbs,” writes a reader from Chicago. 
What does this mean? If Mandel Brothers, The Fair, 
Carson, Pirie, Scott and Company, the Boston Store and 
other giant department stores follow the lead of Marshall 
Field & Company what will happen to the Loren Millers, 
the Lords, the Becker & Ryans and other neighborhood 
department stores? Caught between the millstones of 
mail order house department store and giant State Street 
store competition can they survive? What will happen 
to the manufacturer who has been selling his goods at 
cost, or nearly cost, to the giant department stores, depend- 
ing on these neighborhood stores for Chicago profits? 
On top of the expansion of State Street stores comes the 
announcement of the Hahn stores—twenty-eight important 
department stores in one combine, headed by Jordan 
Marsh of Boston. What does this mean to the advertiser? 
Everybody knows that Lew Hahn thinks the merchant 
should buy for the community; that sales should result 
from the merchant’s recommendation to the consumer, 
rather than as a result of the manufacturer popularizing 
his brand to the point where the consumer shows a de- 
cided preference for certain dominant brands. Just how 
far Mr. Hahn will be able to go in transmitting this idea 
to the buyers and to the management of the group of 
stores he heads no one knows. But in any event it means 
that there may be a decidedly less friendly welcome for 
advertised products in these stores than ever before. And 
everybody knows that advertised goods have been none 
too popular in these stores in the past. Who knows what 
will happen to them in the future? It is something every 
sales executive must think about and act upon as quickly 
as possible. It will mean a new type of salesmen to cope 
with buyers for this giant. It may mean new sales policies; 
it may even mean, for some manufacturers, new financial 
structures, new manufacturing processes, less overhead and 
perhaps more mergers to keep pace with the rapidly ex- 
panding size, and more drastic demands of this retailing 
colossus. It is a time when we must all follow the advice 
of Sergeant Quirt when, in ‘‘What Price 
Glory,” he said, ‘‘Think fast, Captain Flagg, think ®® 
fast.” 
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CONFIDENTIAL INTERMEDIARY IN PRELIMINARIES FOR HIGH GRADE POSITIONS 


ON ge 
en of R.W. BixsY be asian 
) —. INCORPORATED —— 


ESTABLISHED 1910 
268 MAIN ST — SUITE 301 
L.A.BELLINGER. _ Bian in bl 
PRESIDENT BUFFALO, N.Y. 


November 19, 1928. 


Mr, Philip Salisbury, 

Sales Management & Advertisers' Weekly, 
420 Iexington Ave., 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Salisbury: 


We have just been making an analysis 
of the cost of inquiries and orders traceable to 
our advertising in the twenty-eight magazines 
which we use. I think you ought to know that 
"Sales Management" is one of the most profitable 
magazines we have found. 


The cost per inguiry in "Sales 
Maragement” is only 32¢ as compared with the 
average cost per inquiry for all of our magazines 
of 60¢. The cost of an order in your publica- 
tion is $2.70 as compared with our average cost 
of $4.08, 


‘Recently one of your prospective ad- 
vertisers wrote us regarding our opinion of your 
publication and the thought occurred to us that 
you might be glad to have the above information 
with the understanding that you are at liberty 
to use it when inquiries of this kind come to 
you. Also, we would like to have you know that you 
reed refer any prospective advertiser to us at any 

ime. 


Very truly yours 
R. W. BIXBY, Im. 


MilaLlager 


B/SR 


Classified Advertisements 
Bring Results 


Use the “Personal Service and Supplies” Section (see page fronting 
inside back cover) when you want a sales or advertising executive 
—or a good position—or distributors—or to buy or sell a business. 
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I Know a Man 
for Canada 


If you have never marketed your 
goods in Canada—or if you are 
in the market but not realizing 
full opportunities and profits—I 
may be able to put you in touch 
with a man who can solve the 
problem for you. 


He is English by birth; age 
30; Protestant; married; a resi- 
dent of Toronto. His training 
and experience covers England, 
the United States, and Canada. 
Several years’ experience on the 
editorial staff and as a field sales- 
man and supervisor for the 
Dartnell Corporation gives him 
a well-rounded knowledge of 
the problems and the most suc- 
cessful sales practices of a great 
variety of products. 


I have known this man inti- 
mately for five years and can 
vouch for his honesty, intelli- 
gence and all-around ability. I 
consider him well qualified to 
organize and direct a Canadian 
sales organization for an Amer- 
ican company. He will be avail- 
able the first of the year. Com- 
pensation desired: salary plus 
commission. 


I shall be very glad to tell any 
interested subscriber more about 
this man or to arrange for an 
interview. 


PHILIP SALISBURY, 
Vice President 


SALES MANAGEMENT and 
ADVERTISERS WEEKLY 
420 Lexington Avenue 

New York City 


With a population of nine 
million people Canada 
purchased in the twelve 
months ending October, 
$805,420,000 worth of 
American products. 


Are YOU Getting 
Your Share? 


Chain Price-Cutting of Advertised 
Lines Starves Our Dealers 


(Continued from page 722) 


not selling very much, and the sale 
only lasts a day. While we do not 
like the cut-price feature, you must re- 
member that it keeps our goods before 
the people and has an advertising 
value. Besides, I have to keep the 
volume up in my territory. Every 
week I get a report from our general 
sales manager, emphasizing the neces- 
sity for larger volume, and I have to 
increase my business every year to hold 
my job. This ‘loss leader’ plan gives 
us larger volume, and we can’t see 
where the one-day sales injure the 
business.” 


Lose in Popularity 


This appears to be pretty much the 
attitude of a great many manufacturers 
regarding the “‘loss leader” system of 
chain store merchandising. It may not 
have hurt the business of many of 
them as yet, so far as volume is con- 
cerned ; but I think the future will tell 
a different story. I can remember at 
least a dozen brands of food products 
that have lost their popularity of a few 
years ago. One stands out conspicu- 
ously in my memory. It was a lard 
substitute and was tremendously popu- 
lar. Although it was widely adver- 
tised, price-cutting, due to rebating, 
put it out of business. We used to 
order four or five carloads of the prod- 
uct at a time; but we have not handled 
it for several years. And I do not 
think that any amount of advertising 
would bring it back. It got so that no 
retailer would place an order, regard- 
less of the number of calls he had for 
it, because he knew that every sale 
meant a loss. The position of the 
wholesaler was much the same, and I 
don’t believe that advertising is strong 
enough to overcome the resistance of 
wholesalers and retailers under such 
circumstances. 

On a number of brands this same 
condition is being brought about, if I 
am not greatly mistaken. In the case 
of the soap I mentioned,-the handbills 
distributed by the chain stores were 
collected by a number of wholesale 
grocery salesmen. Those handbills are 
being shown to retail dealers through- 
out this entire section of the country. 
In selling their own goods, these 
salesmen are un-selling the good will 
of the manufacturer of the soap. You 
cannot blame them for this, because 
the price impressed upon the minds of 
the public is so low that it entails a 
loss upon every dealer who meets the 


price. Furthermore, if the dealer of- 
fers the goods at regular prices, he 
gives the consumer the impression that 
he is asking an extravagant profit, and 
retail dealers are doing everything 
they can to establish good will for 
themselves. i 

In this way, the price-cutting on na- 
tionally advertised goods inevitably 
poisons the wells of our distribution. 
In plain words, from our viewpoint, 
the price-cutters are highjacking the 
manufacturers of their good will, and 
the last result is the elimination of a 
large volume of advertising. 

It has been demonstrated that 
neither wholesale grocers nor inde- 
pendent retailers will long distribute 
any specialty that must be handled at a 
loss. As yet, no manufacturer in our 
line has feund it profitable to adver- 
tise nationally and confine his products 
to chain store distribution. To secure 
a permanent profit, the manufacturer 
must sell the major part of his volume 
of advertised goods through the inde- 
pendent channels. In contrast with 
these facts, the business of the national 
advertiser with the chain stores is, in 
the majority of instances, of a tempo- 
rary mature. Comparison is the sole 
support of the “loss leader” selling 
policy. The cut-price offers attract 
people to the chain stores only so long 
as the independent dealers offer the 
same goods at higher prices. When 
the independent stores cease to handle 
the products because they are unprofit- 
able, the chain stores have no basis of 
comparative values, and the cut-price 
tends to become the regular price in 


. the minds of the public. 


Good Will Cheapened 


In this event, an advertised product 
no longer has a particular value to the 
chains. The good will created by the 
manufacturer's advertising has been 
cheapened and debauched so far as the 
public is concerned. The product has 
a bad name and a money-losing record 
throughout independent distribution, 
and, unless I am mistaken, the manu- 
facturer will find it impossible to se- 
cure an adequate return from his na- 
tional advertising. 

Sincerity is essential in the success- 
ful selling of anything. Many manu- 
facturers of nationally advertised 
food products appear to have forgotten 
this truth. Representatives of national 
advertisers deplore the condition and 
assure us that they cannot prevent 
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chain stores from selling their goods 
below the prices quoted wholesalers. 
But under the law a manufacturer is 
not compelled to sell those who de- 
moralize his business and tear down 
his good will, and it would appear to 
be a very simple matter for a manu- 
facturer to control the resale price 
when it is possible for him to offer 
his goods to a single institution that 
operates nearly twenty thousand retail 
stores. 

Regardless of this fact, however, al- 
most every week some well-known 
food product falls into that class on 
which neither the wholesaler nor the 


independent retailer can make any 
profit whatever. The same thing that 
is going on in regard to the soap I 
mentioned is offering an increasingly 
greater resistance to every nationally 
advertised grocery specialty that is sold 
by the chain stores as a “loss leader,” 
or at a price below that which marks 
the breaking point between profit and 
loss for the independent retailer. And 
to us it appears that the whole de- 
moralized condition is caused by the 
willingness of a number of manufac- 
turers to sell out the results of their 
national advertising at about five cents 
on the dollar. 


Our Dealers Thrive on Lines 


the Chains Slash 


(Continued from page 723) 


their problems. He advises them as to 
improvements in store layout and de- 
sign. He installs window displays, 
and shows our salesmen how to do 
these things. He will assist a mer- 
chant with his credit problems if neces- 
sary. He is a dispenser of expert mer- 
chandising service; and he not only in- 
structs retailers but our own salesmen 
as well. He gets around over the ter- 
ritory about once in every three 
months. He helps to smooth out the 
road, so that selling comes easier to 
our men and by making better mer- 
chants of our customers creates greater 
demand for our entire lines. It is 
good business for the packer, because 
it enables the retailers to increase their 
sales of Del Monte products. It also 
gains the good will of retailers, which 
in turn is a vital factor in sales 
volume. 


Educational Campaign 


“Even though it is profitable and 
practical for the company to work 
with us in this manner, it would not 
be practical to hire experts to cover 
the territory every week instead of 
once in every three months; and thus 
the company’s plan fits properly into 
ours without in any manner minimiz- 
ing the distinct service rendered by the 
modern jobber.” 

Another phase of Del Monte’s sales 
program which Mr. La Batt appreci- 
ates thoroughly is its mail educational 
program. Almost every week the 
packing firm sends to a list of retailers 
furnished by the jobber a folder, 
broadside or other printed matter, giv- 
ing basic facts about the preparation of 
specific food products. This material 
is read by grocers who then are in bet- 
ter position to talk of the qualities of 


the line. Also, the company provides 
ample display helps of all types for the 
jobbing house to distribute and set up 
in dealers’ windows and stores. 

A factor which used to be a favorite 
with grocery jobbers and others was 
the “free deal’ idea, still commonly 
used to increase the size of a retailer’s 
order. The Collins Grocery Company 
no longer considers the ordinary free 
deal proposition seriously when dis- 
cussing new lines; but there is one 
company which overcomes certain 
other points not in its favor through 
the use of a novel free deal idea. 
This concern is the Joliet Manufactur- 
ing Company, makers of macaroni 
products. 


Not a Large Advertiser 


“Although this concern is a national 
advertiser, it does not advertise ex- 
tensively,” explains Mr. La Batt. “Its 
products are of high quality, however, 
and come up to our aim of having 
the merchandise better than the adver- 
tising promises. But there were cer- 
tain other factors which fell short of 
our idea of an ideal line, such as edu- 
cational work among dealers. 

“The firm’s free deal plan, however, 
was so much in its favor that we will- 
ingly discounted whatever other weak- 
nesses we saw in its distribution pro- 
gram and became an_ enthusiastic 
booster of the line. We like this 
manufacturer's free deal plan because 
it gives the small grocer a chance to 
compete with the largest chain organi- 
zation in price and profits in the han- 
dling of this particular line of goods. 

“Instead of offering a free case of 
goods with each specified unit pur- 
chase with the provision that the deal- 
er bought a large number of units, this 


Dr. Robert W. McLaughlin 


A Speaker 
of Unusual Merit 


As an after-dinner speaker, following 
sales conferences and other meetings of 
business men, Dr. McLaughlin fits in ex- 
ceptionally well with his inspiring mes- 
sages. 


Send for Circular 


Commonwealth 


Speakers Bureau 
44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 
& CO., Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
Counselors 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Le) 


A record of the Proceedings of the Mer- 
chandising Conference, held under our 
auspices at Boston, in August, will shortly 
be available to loan to company officials. A 
request will place your name on the list to 
receive a copy, to be returned to us in ten 
days. 
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| Cooperation 
like this 
builds sales 


DURING September alone 
the Times-Union secured 
36,524 lines of dealer “tie-up” 
advertising in support of cam- 
paigns featuring twenty-seven 
different nationally known 
products. This remarkable co- 
operation is an indication of 
the opportunity which, through 
the powerful influence of the 
Times-Union, Rochester repre- 
sents to national advertisers. 


ROCHESTER 
TIMES-UNION 
and 
DEMOCRAT & 


CHRONICLE 


Rochester, New York 


Member of The 100,000 Group 
of American Cities, Inc. 


one of the 
GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


Rochester Times-Union 7” 
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company encloses a coupon in each 
case of its products. Any retailer, re- 
gardless of how small, can buy at least 
one case of this firm’s goods at a single 
order. Five such coupons entitle the 
retailer to one case of goods free. 

“Thus when the small grocer has 
placed five orders of one case each, he 
gets one free case; or if the larger gro- 
cer prefers to buy his five cases at once, 
he gets the sixth free. Whether a re- 
tailer buys five hundred cases or ten 
cases a year, the price is the same, con- 
sidering the ratio of free goods to pur- 
chased cases; and the small dealer is 
on a par with the big one. 

“This type of free deal serves to 
hold the small grocer too. Once he 
Starts getting his coupons, he is reti- 
cent to stop buying this line of maca- 
roni products, because every case he 
buys brings him nearer to his next 
free case. Even the unit which he gets 


free contains a coupon to apply on the 
next group of five. It is something of 
an endless chain proposition that has 
done much toward holding the con- 
tinued and exclusive macaroni business 
of many small retailers.” 

Mr. La Batt stresses that although 
his company obviously favors the 
manufacturer who cooperates in the 
education of the independent retailer, 
it does not demand nor desire that any 
manufacturer discriminate against the 
chain. ‘We enjoy a big business with 
local chain grocery stores,’ he says, 
“and it is not our desire to put them 
out of business. We do believe, how- 
ever, that there is a place for the in- 
dependent and we are willing to do all 
we can to help him survive and pros- 
per. The chain needs our distribution 
service but not our educational help; 
and we like manufacturers who under- 
stand this situation.” 


Trade Commission’s Unscrambling 
of International-McElwain 


(Continued from page 734) 


The court also disposes rather 
summarily of the contention that the 
merger was to be construed as a sal- 
vaging operation, undertaken at the 
request of the McElwain company to 
save itself from bankruptcy and its 
stockholders from loss. This conten- 
tion was originally made in a dissent- 
ing opinion filed by two members of 
the commission itself, who declared 
the action of the majority unwarranted 
because, except for the merger, the 
McElwain company would have gone 
out of business, and hence out of com- 
petition with the International entire- 
ly. Says the court: 

“The commission expressly found 
that the McElwain company was not 
insolvent within the Bankruptcy Act 
definition. Plainly it was not. After 
weeks of negotiation, petitionet’s ex- 
ecutive officers—undoubtedly as com- 
petent a set of shoe manufacturers as 
in the world—concluded 
that the McElwain company’s equity, 
above its debts of some $17,000,000, 
was $9,460,832.50; it purchased the 
stocks on that basis, after inventosy, 
appraisal and audit of the McElwain 
company’s assets. The McElwain 
company’s capital stock then outstand- 
ing was: First preferred, par value 
$6,993,100, mostly held by the invest- 
ing public; second preferred stock, 
$2,600,000, largely held by the em- 
ployes and officials of the company; 
and the common stock $3,494,800, 
mainly held by the executive staff. 


“While the McElwain company had 
suffered substantial losses in the tre- 
mendous slump in prices of 1920- 
1921, there is no foundation whatever 
for the petitioner’s contention that 
(except for this purchase) the concern 
would have gone out of existence and 
therefore out of competition with the 
petitioner. On the contrary, there 
were several alternatives—all reason- 
able and inconsistent with the peti- 
tioner’s theory that the McElwain 
company’s losses suffered and conse- 
quent shortage of working capital 
would (except for the merger with 
petitioner) have put it out of the 
shoe-producing business.” 

We have no means vf knowing, of 
course, how many mergers of com- 
petitors and neat-competitors would 
stand up under a similar analysis, and 
we have no inside information as to 
the future attitude of the commission 
If this case is carried to the Supreme 
Court a year or more will probably 
elapse before anything happens any- 
way. But certain it is that the text 
of the Circuit Court’s opinion is not 
encouraging to the views that are held 
by some of the more enthusiastic met- 
gerites, and the past record of the 
Trade Commission does not tend tc 
make one oversanguine on the subject. 


Charles P. Rosenbland has resigned 
from the House Furnishing Review. 
to become president and manager of 
the House Furnishing Journal. 
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vertising, primarily and practically 
exclusively. We can divide the world 
into ‘advertising’ and ‘not advertis- 
ing,” and devote our attention to the 
former category. The facts of past 
advertising become the sole criteria for 
successful conduct in the future, and 
instead of broadening our field of 
activity we confine it definitely within 
the limits of past experience. 

Or put it this way. The conception 
of advertising as only a part of human 
experience with the arts of expression 
leaves the whole field of literature and 
graphic arts open for investigation 
and experiment. But the conception 
of advertising as in itself the whole of 
human experience with a force that is 
new and unique, excludes from inves- 
tigation and experiment all the facts 
of experience except the facts of ad- 
vertising. In the one case advertising 
is left free to develop new facts al- 
most indefinitely; in the other it is 
practically chained to its own past. 
New facts cannot disclose themselves 
except as they do so in the excluded 
territory; which by definition is “not 
advertising.” 

Or put it still another way. In the 
first instance we have a store of 
knowledge and experience which is 
still incomplete, but which is steadily 
expanding. In the second we have a 
force or an element (the label does 
not matter) that in itself is final and 
complete, and simply goes on func- 
tioning as we conform to it. 


Meek Acceptance 


It is not surprising, perhaps, that 
the latter conception should have ap- 
pealed to the enthusiasm of the 
crusaders, preaching the doctrine of 
Faith in Advertising. It was, as a 
matter of fact, rather useful in the 
task of justification which they had in 
hand. What is astonishing, however, 
is the fact that it was so meekly 
accepted by many of the college and 
university authorities who began to in- 
terest themselves in advertising at 
about this time. But whether or no, 
it was accepted, and the standard text- 
books on advertising in use today are 
based upon it. 

What practical difference did it 
make? All the difference between a 
telescopic and a microscopic field of 
vision; between an inclusive and an 
exclusive universe of facts. 

The whole field of literary and pic- 
torial expression was open to the 
pioneers in advertising. But after the 
advent of the so-called scientific in- 
vestigators, psychological and other- 


wise, the world was soon divided 
between advertising and not-advertis- 
ing. The public soon ceased to be the 
familiar and comfortable aggregation 
of people near at hand, and became 
a dim and far-off nebulosity, perceiv- 
able mainly through the medium of 
past advertising experience. And the 
results have been exactly what one 
would expect. The application of ad- 
vertising (especially in market study 
and sales cooperation) has developed 
rapidly, but advertising itself (the de- 
livery of the essential message) has 
not advanced in proportion. The 
development of knowledge of markets 
and mediums and sales technique 
generally has not, as a matter of fact, 
been rapid enough to offset the de- 
cline in the public response to the 
essential message that advertising 
must deliver—or cease to function. 


Too Darn Scientific 


Not so long since I was discussing 
certain phases of these articles with 
an old friend of mine, who is an 
authority of some rank in the depart- 
ment of philosophy at a leading uni- 
versity. “You will get,” he told me, 
“nothing of practical value from the 
psychologists: they are trying to be 
so darn scientific nowadays that they 
don’t come within hailing distance of 
real life.’ That, if you will pardon 
my saying so, appears to fit the sit- 
uation with respect to advertising with 
extraordinary accuracy, whether it does 
full justice to psychology or not. Ad- 
vertising has been trying to be so 
“darn scientific’ of late years that it 
seems no longer necessary to study 
causes and activities at first hand. 
Having arrived at ‘laws’ and “prin- 
ciples” that are fixed for all eternity, 
nothing further is required of us but 
a faithful conformity. 

“To be overwise is to ossify; and 
the scruple-monger ends by standing 
stock still.’ | Stevenson’s eminent 
chemist, who took his walks abroad in 
tin shoes and subsisted wholly upon 
tepid milk, is a fair exemplar of the 
advertiser who insists upon watering 
down ideas for the inhuman and 
imaginary “average mind.” How thin 
and faint the noises from the outer 
world do actually become, in this sci- 
entific parlor with the regulated tem- 
perature, where the copywriter is 
immured from unsterilized contact 
with reality. The world of men and 
women goes straight on, working and 
playing, with laughter and tears and 
quarrels and reconciliations, in love 
and loathing and prejudice and under- 
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standing, sublimely disregardful of 
thyme or reason or mathematics. But 
the tin shoes of the copywriter go 
equably forward over blood and rain. 
His relations with the universe are 
scrupulously regulated in due propor- 
tions of milk sugar and barley water, 
and he fears the indigestion of the 
imaginary public mind as the hypo- 
chondriac dreads the zest of favorable 
richness in his diet. 

It cannot be too often repeated, or 
too sharply emphasized, that the func- 
tion of advertising is to set up human 
relationships with real people, on the 


plane of experience and common 
sense. The job of the copywriter is 
to deliver a message and get a re- 
sponse from human beings, who 
respond finally and completely as a 
matter of fact, upon no basis of sci- 
entific abstraction, but in accordance 
with the appeal of the message to their 
individual intelligence, emotions or 
taste. A preoccupation with scientific 
abstractions, no matter how authori- 
tative, is a preoccupation with the 
invisible and the intangible, and 
means nothing to the advertiser in 
terms of practical results. 


The Sales Managers’ Bookshelf 


(Continued from page 745) 


prime interest is in social justice. Both 
Professor Ward and the editor of the 
volume are “Christian Socialists.” In 
the same key a German-born professor 
of philosophy at the College of the 
Pacific, Paul Arthur Schilpp, answers 
the question “Is Western Civilization 
Worth Saving?” by saying “only as 
it can be reconciled with a more spir- 
itual, un-material culture.” 

Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard writes 
on “The Bright Side ot the American 
Press,” giving grudging praise to the 
New York Times, the Springfield Re- 
publican and the Baltimore Sun, ex- 
pressly excepting “tabloids and other 
forms of gutter journalism” from any 
consideration, and in short, does not 
enjoy the editor’s request to view the 
bright side. On misrepresentation in 
advertising he says that ‘‘some of the 
advertising agencies themselves are 
now moving to do away with these 
wrongdoings.” An ungenerous under- 
statement—if not an actual misrepre- 
sentation. 

Stuart Chase on “New Outposts of 
Business and Industry’ makes a fine 
distinction between business and indus- 
try and finds some things he can 
praise in the latter, which “is a matter 
of engineering and applied science; 
business is a matter of guesswork, spec- 
ulation and rule of thumb.” We are 
still hoping that Mr. Chase will read 
Shilbley’s “New Way to Net Profits” 
—or some other sane, serious presenta- 
tion of the part that engineering meth- 
ods, scientific procedure, thorough 
analysis, take in modern business, in- 
cluding selling and promotion. 


Living in the 
Twentieth Century 

That is the title (with the slangy 
sub-head “A Consideration of How 


We Got This Way’) of the third 
“cultural inventory,” written by Harry 


Elmer Barnes, professor of historical 
sociology at Smith College, published 
by Bobbs-Merrill, and dedicated to 
Charles Austin Beard—who thus fig- 
ures in all three volumes here reviewed. 
Professor Barnes’ book is heavier and 
wider and deeper and longer than the 
others. He is sole author. He un- 
covers pretty thoroughly the roots of 
the present to be found in the last cen- 
tury and three-quarters and especially 
the last three generations. The vol- 
ume is better organized than the two 
collections of chapters from many 
hands. It is well indexed and has at 
the end of each chapter a good bibli- 
ography—but, unfortunately the ar- 
rangement of these reading lists is not 
topical but alphabetically by the name 
of the author: in one chapter Paul 
Mazur follows Karl Marx! 

The business man may well read the 
first 275 pages of this 390 page book. 
The last part is mostly on government 
and the writing of history. He will 
get an excellent outline of the changes 
of the last fifty years—more difference 
between the mental attitude of H. G. 
Wells and Henry Ward Beecher than 
between Beecher’s views and those of 
St. Augustine. “Scientific progress’ is 
the main difference, and this grows out 
of the ‘empire of machines,” the in- 
dustrial revolution, in power, transpor- 
tation and communication. Twenty or 
thirty pages sum up changes in ma- 
terial culture due to applied chemistry. 
Then Professor Barnes describes capi- 
talism and the proposed remedies fot 
it. On the whole he is fair—but he 
echoes Chase and Schlink in their 
criticism of modern advertising. 


Fred L. Palmer, formerly an account 
executive with the advertising firm of 
Ames & Norr, Inc., has become ad- 
vertising and publicity director of the 
Ainslie Galleries at New York, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles and Detroit. 
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For Your Salesmen 


Suggestions for Sales Contest Prizes. 
A catalogue of several hundred items— 
which you can get at wholesale prices 
—and which are good contest items 
for the salesmen and all members of 
his family. 


Liberty Circulation, 1928. Especially 
if you are advertising in this magazine 
—or plan on using it next year—you 
should get copies of this digest into 
the hands of all your salesmen. The 
information contained in it will enable 
your men to more successfully mer- 
chandise the advertising in every city 
and county. 


Direct Mail 


Strathmore Town Decorative Effects. 
Ideas and suggestions for unusual ef- 
fects in folders—done with the skill 
and taste which this paper company 
always shows. 


Diamantype Book, Number Two. A 
sample book of type faces and orna- 
ments from the shop of one of the 
best typographers in the country. 


One Hundred and One Direct Mail 
Questions. A thought-stimulating 
folder prepared by the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association, helpful to those 
who want to make their direct adver- 
tising most successful at lowest pos- 
sible cost. In other words, for those 
who want RESULTS. — 


Photographs Tell the Story. A jour- 
ney through what the owners claim is 
the most thoroughly equipped pho- 
tographic plant in America. Naturally, 
the story is told largely by pictures, 
and it will prove interesting to those 
of us who like to know how the 
wheels go ‘round. 


Of General Interest 


An Independent Business Journalism. 
Standards of practice and membership 
roster of the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. If you use the business 
press you never can go very far wrong 
in using magazines that observe the 
high standards of this great organiza- 
tion. 


Sizing Up the Iowa Market. Here is 
a swell analysis showing what Iowans 
buy and where they get their money. 
Even at the risk of having our words 
discounted because of overenthusiasm, 
we will put ourselves on record as 
saying that we never saw a more com- 
plete or a more honest state survey. 
The editorial work on it was done by 
a former associate editor of this mag- 
azine, and it was prepared specifically 
to help sales managers who sell in 
Iowa. It will. 


A Billion-Dollar Shoe Market. Ad- 
vertising agencies, in particular, will 
welcome this sound market analysis of 
the shoe field, for in no other form 
of retail distribution are more impor- 
tant changes taking place. Informa- 
tion which was sound five years ago 
is hopelessly antiquated now. This is 
strictly up to the minute. 


Louisville—Center of American Mar- 
kets. This is a vety expensive 64- 
page book, and was not prepared for 
general distribution, but we have pre- 
vailed upon the sponsors to send it to 
any of our executive readers who will 
request it on their business stationery. 
Twenty-eight questions about Louis- 
ville and its market are completely and 
effectively answered. The typography, 
the paper, the illustrations will delight 
those who revel in such things. 
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Account Changes 


AMERICAN PIANO COMPANY (Am- 
pico, Mason and Hamlin, Chickering, 
Fisher and Marshall and Wendell), 
to Erwin, Wasey & Company, New 
York. 


LARGMAN-GRAY COMPANY, New 
York and Croydon, Pennsylvania, 
Blue Moon silk stockings, to Geare, 
Marston & Pilling, Inc., Philadelphia. 


EBERHARD FABER, Brooklyn, New 
York, lead pencils, penholders, rubber 
bands and erasers, to the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York. 


L. P. HOLLANDER COMPANY, 
women’s specialty stores in Boston, 
New York and Paris, to Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New 
York. 


HERCULES MoTors CORPORATION, 
Canton, Ohio, Hercules heavy-duty 
engines and power units, to Austin 
F. Bement, Inc., of Detroit and 
Chicago. | 


HuDsON Motor CAR COMPANY, 
radio broadcasting program, to Erwin, 
Wasey & Company. 


AMERICAN MaAIzE Propucts Com- 
PANY, New York City, Amaizo salad 
and cooking oil, Amaizo butterscotch 
syrup, Amaizo corn starch and Amaizo 
gloss starch, to Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., ot that city. 


AMERICAN Hoist & DERRICK Com- 
PANY, St. Paul, Minnesota, locomotive 
cranes, ditchers, power shovels, log 
loaders, hoists, derricks and wire rope 
clips, to the Buchen Company, Chi- 
cago. Trade papers and direct mail. 


GoLD Car HEATING & LIGHTING 
CoMPANY, Brooklyn, to the Hazard 
Advertising Corporation, New York 
City. Business publications and direct 
mail. 


E. H. HOLMEs & ComMPANy, New 
York City, investment securities, to 
Albert Frank & Company, there. 


THINC Propucts, INc., New York 
City, Thinc Hand Creme, to M. P. 
Gould Company, Inc., of that city. 
Newspapers and radio broadcasting. 


VIRGINIA Hot SPRINGS COMPANY, 
Hot Springs, Virgina, The Home- 
stead, to the Wales Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. Magazines 
and newspapers. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


EXECUTIVES SEEKING NEW CONNEC- 
tions and others qualified for salaries of from 
$3,000—$20,000 yearly, find in our confidential 
service a highly specialized, dignified and effective 
means of placing themselves; not an agency. Send 
name and address for full particulars. es 
Jennings, Room 306 First National Bank Building, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY AWAITS A MAN 
with ideas who can further sales quotas, promote 
clubs and prize contests among representatives 
who sell Women’s Apparel direct to the consumer 
throughout the entire country. Applicant must 
be qualified to get up literature, etc., and follow 
plans to completion. rite to Fifth Avenue Styles, 
Inc., Scranton, Penna., for appointment at our 
New York Office or an interview in Scranton, 
where our sales office is located. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
adicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 


and present position protected. Estabi::hed nine 
teen years. Send only name and address for de 
tails, R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years for clients by our direct mail plans, 
copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an idea, 
this year $100,000 orders booked.  Fifty-year-old 
concern desired 50 national representatives in 1925; 
we produced 40 in three months. 700 dealers in 
10 months, at $3 eacn, for another. Ten years 
Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales 
problems for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 
119 Woodbridge Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


DISTRIBUTOR WANTED 


We have developed an entirely new and im- 
proved principle in fire extinguishers, which re- 
quires the extending of our distribution plan. For 
years we have been the largest manufacturer in 
the world of hand portable fire extinguishers, 
with the additions to our line, we are able to 
offer a salesman or organization a permanent con- 
nection, with ever-increasing sales possibilities. Only 
a limited number of distributors are required at 
this time. Write for complete details, stating age, 
experience, and other qualifications. Fyr-Fyter Com- 
pany. 1741 Fyr-Fyter Building, Dayton, Ohio. 
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